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Notes of the Week 


Bravo Randolph! 


Your 10,575 votes are 10,575 votes against this 
iniquitous Government and against the White 
Paper. 


Bravo! Bravissimo!! 


God Bless You. 


Lucy Houston. 
** 


* 

What humbugs these pacts are! Germany 
signed a pact promising the neutrality of Belgium 
before the last war. Lloyd George made a speech 
a month before the Great War ridiculing Lord 
Roberts and those who had warned the country of 
Germany’s intentions, saying, ‘‘Never before have 
we been on such good terms with that great and 


friendly country, Germany.’’ And we know what — 


happened. Germany made the flimsy excuse for 

breaking that pact by saying it was only “‘ a scrap 

of paper.’’ And that is all any pact ever will 


The secret dossier produced by the French is 
very sinister because it must have been known long 
ago to Sir John Simon, and apparently he in- 
tended to take no notice of this peril until 
bludgeoned into doing so by France. Why was 
this danger not dealt with before? Can Sir John 
Simon explain, if he knew all this long ago, why 
did he go on backing the Prime Minister to talk 
of peace and disarmament ? 


Mr. Winston Churchill says the Conservatives 


must show their strength, but we think they must 
show their teeth as well, 


Not Worth His Salt 


Mr. Winston Churchill in Liverpool, on the eve 
of the Poll, laid about him without any restraint, 
at about the same time as Mr. Stanley Baldwin was 
sneering at him through the microphone at the 
B.B.C. His speech throughout was a tonic to 
jaded Tories, but perhaps the gem was when he 
asked how anyone can put loyalty to a party or to 
a local organisation, or to a Government; or to a 
leader like Mr. Baldwin or Mr. MacDonald, before 
the urgent necessity of reasserting our national 
will to remain a Great Power . 

A Parallel 

In his attack on the ‘‘ National '’ Government 
Mr. Churchill used the same arguments and 
almost the same words as Lady Houston 
has been employing in this paper for many 
months. ‘‘ In what fool’s paradise,’’ he asked, 
““did Mr. Baldwin live, if he believed that a 
party dog fight is not going on all over the country 
at the present moment? What are the Socialists 
and the Liberals doing all over the country ?’’ Last 
week Lady Houston dealing with ‘‘ Mr Baldwin’s 
Equivocations’’ wrote: ‘“‘If the ‘ National’ 
Government is not a party, what about the Socialist 
party? Is that a party? And what about those 
people who call themselves Liberals? They also, I 
imagine, consider themselves a ‘ party.” So what 
DOES Mr. Baldwin mean when he says, ‘ We 
do not want to return to the dog fight of party 


politics. 
India Bill Trouble 

Well . . . the second reading of the India Bill 
was duly proceeded with on Wednesday, in cir- 
cumstances that can scarcely be termed propitious 
for its framers. Mr. Baldwin’s broadcast on Tues- 
day night was dull and uninspiring, containing 
only vain hopes and platitudes, for Mr. Baldwin 
knows nothing of India at first hand. Then there 


>. 
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was the simultaneous debate at Delhi of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, whose hostility to the Joint 
Select Committee Report was definite and out- 
spoken on Monday. There is growing apprehen- 
sion lest the Princes will refuse to accept 
Federation, which will make it almost impossible 
for the Government to carry on the Bill. And 
finally the Lancashire M.P.’s, stung into action, 
held a meeting in the Committee Room to con- 
sider the safeguards to the Lancashire cotton 
trade. They were squeezed into passing a 
servile resolution by the Government because of 
their fear over Wavertree. So, altogether, the 
outlook at the start of this unwanted brat of a 
Bill does not insure a very robust or long life. 
* 

Stalwarts Must Stand Fast 

We are sorry that Major General Sir Alfred 
Knox, M.P. for the Wycombe Division of Bucks, 
has announced that he does not want to stand for 
re-election at the next General Election. We 
regret it all the more because the grounds he 
advances, namely, dissatisfaction with the Conser- 
vative Party policy, are the very ones which should 
have kept him in the van of the fight to adjust its 
policy to the Conservatism he desires. 


Sir Alfred has taken a leading part in the fight 
against surrender in India and is a prominent 
member of the India Defence League. It is men 
like him who are, more than all else, needed to 
stand up and smash the caucus which has betrayed 
the principles of Conservatism. It was a great 
pity when last year Lord Lymington resigned on 
the same grounds, and we sincerely hope Sir Alfred 
will reconsider his decision, for it is essential that 
the stalwarts remain in Parliament and not give 
the enemy a chance of capturing their strongholds. 

** 
Indian Police Alarm 

Members of the Indian Services, while in active 
employ, are naturally precluded from offering 
public criticism of the policy of Whitehall. But 
they have a perfect right to make representations 
in regard to the injurious effect of measures decreed 
by Government on the Services to which they 
belong and on the original terms of their employ- 
ment. And discerning persons, reading between 
the lines of these respectful representations, can 
have little difficulty in discovering what the general 
sentiments of the Services are in regard to reforms 
being initiated by Whitehall. 


Thus, in the Indian Police Association’s repre- 
sentation on the Joint Select Committee’s endorse- 
ment of the Government’s White Paper, one thing 
stands out crystal clear—the alarm felt by all 
police officers in India that the new dispensation 
is certain to involve a vast amount of 
political interference with ordinary police work in 
India and with the prospects of officers now in 
the Service. 


A Damning Indictment 

There is the fear, in the first place, that too great 
activity against ‘‘ subversive movements ”’ on the 
part of any police officer will inevitably entail 
unhappy consequences for him. And, secondly, 
there is the apprehension that district administra- 
tion—the vital element in Indian administration 
hitherto—is bound also to be seriously affected by 
political pressure from above. Finally, with police 
authority at the top weakened, what, it is asked, 
is to be the effect on the rank and file, whose loyalty 
in the past has been wholly due to their confidence 


in their superior officers’ power to support and 
protect them ? 


Surely there could be no more damning indict- 
ment of the White Paper folly than this brief and 
temperately worded representation by men now 
serving on the spot in India? 

** 
* 
Truckling to treason is his game, 
Ruining the Empire is his aim, 
Accursed is his name. 
** 
Blood Money 


In a letter which we published last week a 
correspondent suggested that it must be despair- 
ing work for our Dominion timber exporters to 
compete against Soviet timber produced by 
political prisoners in such conditions as to make 
the workers’ existence a hell on earth. On 
Wednesday it was announced that a contract with 
Russia had been signed in London for the pur- 
chase of 400,000 standards of timber at a price of 
about six million pounds. The Government will 
collect about £600,000 in duty on the transaction, 
but how can such blood money weigh against the 
human misery which has allowed this timber to be 
produced at a price slightly cheaper than that of 
British Empire timber ? 


*2 
* 


Our Blind Leaders 

It is in perfect keeping with the traditions of our 
hybrid Government that after putting into force new 
unemployment assistance regulations in the shape 
of a new means test, it should suddenly execute a 
volte-face and suspend the whole arrangement for 
revision. The provisions submitted by the 
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Unemployment Assistance Board have aroused a 
storm of protest throughout the country and much 
evidence has been brought forward to show that in 
many cases they were unjust and oppressive. The 
Minister of Labour blandly explained that the 
Government had reversed its policy, but he had no 
explanation why it was that the effects of the 
regulations were only appreciated after they had 
been put into force. Is there no one in the 
Government who can look ahead at all ? 


* * 
* 


Flandin Lifts the Veil 

Compared with the deliberately camouflaged 
statements of Sir John Simon on the vital, deter- 
mining reason for the visit of the French Ministers 
to London, the broadcast of M. Flandin to his 
nation on Monday after his return home was most 
refreshing by reason of the entire truthfulness with 
which he brought out the fundamental fact of the 
situation. It was expressed in the words, ‘* Faced 
with the rearmament of Germany.’’ He took the 
rearmament of Germany as a fait accompli, and 
it was this that he and M. Laval impressed with 
compelling figures on our shifty, vacillating, 
wobble-wobble Ministers. 


** 
* 


Air Menace in Europe 

Faced with the accomplished fact of the rearma- 
ment of Germany, what, asked the French Premier, 
was France to do? She had attempted to reinforce 
peace, he said, and was still trying to do so, by a 
series of pacts, and he referred to the projected 
Danubian or Southern Pact and the Eastern Pact. 
These, he implied, were important in consolidating 
the peace of Europe, but he declared that at the 
moment there was something infinitely more 
important. ‘‘ In the present troubled state of the 
world security from air attack is the first essential,’’ 
he said, and undoubtedly he is perfectly right. 
Whether he is as perfectly right in saying the 
greatest danger has been removed ”’ by the 
Agreement is far from certain. We ought to put 
our trust in ourselves, and prepare, prepare, 
prepare ! ee 

A Pact Against Germany 

‘That our Government was frightened by the 
revelations made by the French Ministers is clear. 
The Agreement is intended to include in the Air 
Pact Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany, and of course it was blandly stated that 
not one more than another of them is thought of as 
likely to launch a lightning air attack on one or 
more of the others. But if we ask which of these 
is most likely to do just that, what is the answer? 
Great Britain? France? Belgium? Italy? No! 
What the pact boils down to, thus realistically con- 
sidered, is that it is in reality directed against 
Germany. Small wonder that the French are 


pleased with the Agreement and Germany doubt- 
ful. What if Germany will not accept the proposal ? 
Will our weak, cowardly Government have been 
frightened enough to sign without her ? 

Red Army Robs the Peasants 

A few days ago very surprising and indeed 
alarming figures were given of the size and strength 
of the Soviet’s armed forces by Tuchachevsky, 
Vice-Commissar of Defence, in Moscow. He 
stated that the Red Army was now nearly a million 
strong and formidably equipped, practically 
regardless of expense. We asked and we ask 
again, Where did the money come from ? Perhaps 
part of the frightful answer may be found in the 
report, just issued, of three well-known relief 
organisations belonging to various religious 
bodies on the Continent, to the effect that a con- 
siderable part of the population of Russia is once 
again in imminent danger of famine. It is the 
unfortunate Russian peasant who is the victim, 
his crops being taken from him ‘‘ with a severity 
hitherto unknown. It was the Army, the 
industrial population and various other privileged 
groups in the towns,’’ adds the report, ‘* who 
were the chief beneficiaries of the harvest.’ 
Reddest Russia, including its Army, is built on 
the starvation of the bulk of its people. 


ss 
That “ National” Nonsense 


It is not often that we agree with the Daily 
Herald, but we can at least appreciate its comment 
on the Prime Minister’s letter to the ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government candidate at Wavertree. ‘* Mr. 
Platt,”’ the theory runs, ‘‘ is equally the man of 
the Conservatives, Liberals and _ Socialists. 
Representing the Government he therefore repre- 
sents all parties and all persons. Well then why 
trouble to write him a letter of support? If he 
represents everybody, everybody will vote for him. 
He must win hands down. Conservatism is 


Socialism, and Socialism is Conservatism and 
. both are Liberalism. ... What nonsense it all is! 


What fatuous make-believe ! And what dangerous 
‘* |-am-the-nation ’? megalomania.”’ 


Neither fish, fowl nor good red herring. 


Two “ National” Leaders 
I do not love thee, Socialist Mac, 
The reason why is easy to tell; 
You have laid England on her back, 
And India you are sending to hell. 


On Stanley, on! was the cry of old; 
Off, Stanley, off! is the cry to-day; 
For you are a coward when you should 
be bold, 
And a Socialist you meekly obey. 
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ama Patriot— 
—What are These? 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


THINK I can claim to have saved our Air Force from being completely wiped out 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when in January 1931 he was Prime Minister of the 
last Socialist Government. Again and again members of the Aero Club approached him 
and tried in vain to persuade him to allow our airmen to compete for the Schneider 
Trophy, which they felt quite sure of winning. But Mr. MacDonald was adamant. No! 
He did not approve of these stunts. He saw no reason to put ourselves so forward. 
Finding their pleading all in vain, in despair they appealed to me and asked me if I would 
give £20,000 towards the £100,000 needed to make it possible for our men to compete. 
I thought it over all that night and decided that if 1 gave anything 1 must give the whole 
£100,000. So the next morning I sent the Prime Minister this carefully worded 
telegram : 
“In order to prevent the Socialist Government being spoil sports Lady Houston 
will give the £100,000 requisite to allow our airmen to compete for the Schneider 
— Lucy Houston. 
HE words “spoil sports” decided it—he did not dare face this—and he replied 
accepting my offer. And everyone knows the result. 


TILL worrying over the danger of our country being utterly disarmed, on April 9, 
1933, 1 wrote a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, offering £200,000, and I 
quote these words from my letter: 


“When I read the terrible news that our Forces of Defente—already far, 
too far, below the safety mark—are again to be the victims of what only Socialists 
can call ‘economy,’ my spirit was heavy and oppressed, and every fibre of my 
being cried out against this further treachery to us and to our Fighting Forces. 


“No, No, No! Mr. Chamberlain. You must not allow this to be called 
economy. This is not economy. This is a base betrayal of the people’s safety. To 
leave our homes and our children unprotected—while every other country is 
feverishly arming—is a Socialist invitation to our enemies to come and destroy us,” 
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few hours. 


Saas I drew a blank, but Mr. MacDonald would allow nothing to be done. 


S° on December 9th, 1933, I sent him this telegram : 


“When the £200,000 offered by me towards the £5,000,000 needed for our 
Forces of Defence eighteen months ago was refused by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after a delay of several weeks’ consideration, I was told privately that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain wished to accept my offer, but the Prime Minister 
would not permit this. 


“After this I was asked if 1 would give this same sum of £200,000 to form an 
Air Defence for London, which was, and still is, the only capital in Europe that 
has no defence against an invasion from the air. 


**T agreed to do this, but after another delay this was also esheaed, not by the 
Minister in charge but by order of the Prime Minister. 


“Every paper to-day takes up this crying need for the defence of London 
which still exists. 


“Lord Londonderry, the Duke of Sutherland, Viscount Cecil, Lord Lloyd and 
Admiral Sueter are all voicing their indignation of this shameful neglect of the 
Government, and therefore I gladly renew my offer of £200,000, and Lam willing 
to give this sum for the Air Defence of London. 


** Will the Government still refuse this offer ?”’ 
LUCY HOUSTON. 


I SENT at the same time this message to the Citizens of London. 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 


LONDONERS. 


OU are Citizens of no mean City and yet—the London we love and are so proud of—is 
the only Capital without any Defence against an invasion from the Air! Do you realise 


Your true friend, 
LUCY HOUSTON. 


But to this day I have received no answer to my offer. 


These extracts prove that ever since JANUARY 1931, five years ago, I have been working 
unceasingly to try and make this International Socialist Prime Minister attend to his duty, 
of which the first is to ensure that the country over which he has been placed in this great 
position should be amply provided with proper and adequate defence by air, sea and land, 
instead of being as we are now at the mercy of any enemy who might wish to attack us. 


what this means? It means that your homes and your children could be destroyed in a 
Are you content—IN ORDER TO PLEASE THE PRIME MINISTER— 
to remain in this deadly peril? The finest machines and the bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to protect you. Do you want this protection? 1 am told it will 
cost two hundred thousand pounds, and I will gladly give this sum to save London and 
its inhabitants from this terrible danger—as a Christmas Present to my Country. The 
Government will do nothing unless YOU tell them they MUST accept my offer. 
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Wavertree—and After 


By Kim 


HETHER Randolph Churchill has won the 
Wavertree by-election or not, he has 
rendered an enormous service to his 

countrymen. With all the weight of the Party 
caucus mobilised against him, weth the Cabinet 
understood to have discussed his candidature with 
considerable misgiving, with leading Ministers 
sent down to make platform speeches on behalf of 
the caucus candidate, and with no organisation 
whatever to oppose these fulminations of the 
political Zeus until three weeks ago, this young 
man of 23 has made the Government tremble. 


The result, whichever way it has gone, marks 
him as a youth destined to go far in the councils 
of the nation. He has succeeded in focussing on 
Wavertree the limelight of the political arena as 
has not been accomplished for many years. He 
attacked the. Old Gang and said if they recon- 
structed it would only mean that they would re- 
distribute their various portfolios. He has not 
hesitated to speak the plain truth about the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and his damn- 
ing effect upon the Conservative Party. He has 
accused the Government of funk and cowardice in 
its Indian Policy: 


What the Public Wants 


Whatever the final result may have been he has 
proved that a vigorous politician, inspired by 
sincerity and not afraid to raise issues which are 
pro-British, can rouse the public to enthusiasm. 
At his meetings people got up and cheered 
excitedly, because he placed in the forefront of his 
policy a strong Britain, instead of a hesitating, 
half-apologetic, half-grovelling Britain as our 
Government have made us appear in the eyes of the 
world. He has been appealing, however, to a 
far wider audience than Wavertree. The youth of 
the country at last have heard an unmistakable 
battle-cry, a loud, resounding, inspiring cry of save 
the British Empire, and they show every indication 
of responding to it. 


Far too long the Old Gang have had their day. 
We have breathed now for over fourteen years in 
an atmosphere of apology for possessing an 
Empire. We handed over our loyal comrades in 
Southern Ireland to the enemies of the King and 
the nation. We climbed down to Terrorists in 
Egypt and repudiated our great pro-Consul Lord 
Lloyd. We have seensour Government stricken 
as with the palsy in Iraq and Palestine. We have 
seen Ceylon handed over to hostile elements and 
the loyal population left to the mercy of Jacks in 
office. We have witnessed cowardly hesitation 
in Shanghai and now the Government of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, with Tory M.P.’s help, are 
using all the power of the Caucus to throw the 
teeming millions of India to the Congress wolves, 
and on the pretext of democratic institutions, 


surrender once more without any necessity to the 
enemies of Britain. 


All these accumulated actions of the present 
Government and its predecessors have filled the 
hearts of all honest Britons with utter dismay. 
Where will it stop? they ask. The population of 
the old country has been fed assiduously for 
years with a continuous solution of poison dope, 
of which internationalism, pacifism, Little 
Englandism, and disarmament form the main 
ingredients. The London County Council are 
allowed to insult Empire Day without a word of 
reproof from a Government that calls itself 
‘*national.’’ Our Ministers are always ready to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter. They invari- 
ably desert their friends and cultivate their enemies. 
They have reduced our national defences to such 
a low ebb that we are shamed in Europe, and we 
cannot protect ourselves in the event of a war, let 
alone our overseas Empire. Thus we are driven 
to pacts which may commit us to wars because we 
are not strong enough to stand alone. 


Surrender and Funk 


Our present Ministers do not appear to reanse 
that this knock-kneed policy of surrender and funk 
arouses utter contempt in the hearts of millions 
of their fellow countrymen. The nation wants to 
see the Union Jack waving in the breeze, supreme 
in the world. Why should not Britain be the 
greatest power on earth? She possesses the most 
majestic Empire the world has ever known, whether 
in spaciousness, in population, or in potentialities. 
Are her men and women decadent? A thousand 
times, No. Our men and women still possess the 
same spirit of adventure which built up the Empire. 
We are courageous as a nation, and no mean 
fighters, as our former enemies freely admit. Our 
sailors, our yeomen, our city populations would all 
rise to the occasion if they had a chance, but in 
every field of activity for the Empire one and all 
have been held as in a vice. It is not as though 
as a nation we are unintelligent or backward, for 
the contrary is the truth. In science in every form, 
in art, in literature, and in philosophy we are 
second to none. 


Britain was mistress of the world when 
Victoria was on the throne and we had a great 
man in Disraeli to lead us along the path of our 
Imperial destiny. Then came in due course a 
period of the Little Englandism such as led to the 
betrayal of Gordon, and later to the repudiation 
of Cecil Rhodes. As the years have gone on we 
have suffered a succession of Ministers who, with 
the exception of Joseph Chamberlain, appeared to 
apologise for the Empire’s existence. They 


encourage opposition and revolt by their cowardly 
attitude towards the native populations whether in 
Asia, Africa, or even in little Malta. The thought 
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of ruling by the sword in case of need terrifies 
their little souls. 

Now why are we to lose the inheritance of our 
forbears, because we possess the most gutless set 
of politicians of any country in the world? We 
suffer them because the Party Caucus is so strong 
that only those (with very few exceptions) who 
bow the knee to it are tolerated. The bulk of our 
M.P.’s to-day are really no more than paid 
delegates and so must obey the crack of the Party 
whip and in this respect the fact that there are 
only two Parties in the State is a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as each Caucus of its type, being a 
monopoly, becomes tyrannical and overbearing to 
its followers and there is no -redress. If the 
Caucus, sailing under false colours, orders its 
minions to vote for black instead of white they 
must toe the line. Otherwise they are 
“‘ disciplined ’? and the Caucus support is with- 
drawn from them. 

It seems, however, that this caucus system is 
nearing the end of its days. It is becoming out- 
worn. It no longer can control votes as was once 
the case, for the bulk of the electorate do not 
subscribe to any recognised party, and are not in 
the least inclined to accept instructions. The 
advent of the woman voter has more than all else 
struck a blow at the caucus, even though the vast 
numbers of the electorate include comparatively 


few who have the education, the knowledge or the 
ability to solve great world questions. The 
result is often erratic and eccentric, but taken as a 
whole the English electorate have sound instincts. 
Admittedly, however, democratic institutions are on 
their final trial and if they fail it will open the 
door to a dictatorship as the only way to preserve 
the nationalism of a proud and patriotic people. 

The aftermath of Wavertree must lead the Con- 
servative Party irrevocably to a reconsideration of 
their position. Whatever the result, it is inevitable 
that a great breach has taken place and the best 
elements, who have chafed from the beginning at 
the ignominy of having to suffer Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as the Prime Minister and dictator of 
their policy, do not intend to put up with it any 
longer. He is the man behind the hated India 
Surrender Bill, which from first to last has been a 
piece of disgraceful intrigues, lies, bribes, threats 
and deceits. They are in full revolt against him, 
and with him must be coupled the name of his 
understudy, Mr. Baldwin, who dragged him into 
the Government dependent entirely on Conserva- 
tive votes. 

Another Carlton Club meeting, like that of 
1922, has got to be staged shortly, when all the 
Old Gang who have become tainted with surren- 
derism will have to go, and the sooner the better, 
for the nation and Empire. 


The Gate Crasher 


A Downing Street Dilemma 


By the Saturday Reviewer 
(It is rumoured that Mr. Lloyd George may be invited to join the Cabinet) 


a: PROTEST,”’ said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘If you let him into. the 
Government I may as well give up trying 

to balance the Budget.”’ 


“* Here, here! ’’ said the President of the Board 
of Trade. ‘‘ If you fellows had seen as much of 
him as I’ve seen, I tell you, it’s the last thing 
you’d want. Remember how he jockeyed poor 
old Asquith.’”? This remark was addressed to our 
beloved Prime Minister, who wriggled uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. 


“* He’d have your place inside of three months,”’ 
continued Mr. Runciman, pressing his advantage. 


Thus in full Cabinet the anxious debate began. 
The two-and-twenty Ministers scanned one an- 
other’s faces with eyes that ill-concealed their 
hopes and fears. 

“* We cannot well get on without him,’’ said 
the Secretary of State for India. ‘‘ I have had 
a disturbing lot of evidence lately of our growing 
unpopularity.” 

“* That’s chiefly your doing, Sammy,’’ said the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. ‘* There 
ain’t a vote in that White Paper of yours. It’s 
wash-out.”’ 

surprised at such language,”” said the 
President of the Board of Education. ‘* Are we 


to hesitate.to sacrifice so base a thing as popularity 
for the great ideal of Indian democracy? ”’ 

‘** Then give him your job! ”’ said Mr. Thomas, 
and he muttered to himself as he relapsed into 
silence, ‘‘ To ’ell with all ’igh-brows! ”’ 

‘** Come, gentlemen, that’s all settled,’’ said the 
Lord Chancellor soothingly. ‘‘ We cannot go 
back upon our India policy at this time of day and, 
although we may not altogether like him, we are 
atl agreed that it would be better to have him with 


‘us than against us.” 


** All very well for you, Sankey,”’ said Thomas, 
‘* you know damned well we can’t make a solicitor 
Lord Chancellor.” 

‘** That is a little unworthy, my dear Comrade, 
I mean my dear Coalleague,’’. said the Prime 
Minister. ‘‘ As Simon has as good as invited him 
to join us, we may surely discuss what place we 
should offer him without acrimony.” 

‘“* | deprecate the suggestion that I invited him 
to join us,”’ said the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. ‘‘ I merely suggested, using a playful 
metaphor, that the best of teams would always 
welcome a new scrum-half.’’ 

‘* And what did you mean if you didn’t mean 
that we could find a place for the little devil and 
his New Deal if he would only condescend to come 
in?’ said Thomas angrily. 
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““In diplomacy it is considered crude to say 
exactly what one means,”’ said Sir John. ‘“* Did 
you not notice Herbert Samuel’s speech at Chorley 
on Saturday? Here is what he said: 

There comes Mr. Lloyd George, with his unrivalled 
energy and power of popular’appeal giving a fresh and 
needed impulse. 

“* That is what we require—a fresh impulse, a 
power of popular appeal, and, besides, if we won’t 
have him, the Liberals may .. .” 

“* There ain’t any,’’ said Thomas rudely. 

protest,’’ said Mr. Runciman. 


“Oh, well, I apologise for speaking disrespect- 
fully of the dead,’’ said Mr. Thomas. 

“* Restrain yourself, my dear Coalleague,’’ said 
the Prime Minister. ‘‘ I don’t know why you're 
so hot about it. Nobody supposes he wants your 
office.’ 

“Or,”’ Sir John continued, “‘ it is possible to 
suppose that the Socialists might flock to his 
banner.” 

“Not if I know ‘em,’’ said Thomas. ‘* God 
knows they want a New Deal, but they don’t want 
a new master.” 

*““ At any rate, these are interesting possibili- 
ties,’ the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
continued, “‘ and so I thought it wise to drop just 
that playful hint...” 


“*Int be damned,”’ said the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions. ‘‘ It was a Hinvitation.”’ 


“Well, the question before the meeting,’’ said 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘ is what place we can offer 
him?” 

“* It seems to me,”’ he continued, ‘‘judging from 
his War Memoirs . . .”’ 


Cupid’s Dart 


Here the Secretary of State for War, a chubby 
round cheerful gentleman, looking more like 
Cupid than Mars, laughed aloud. ‘“‘ If you think 
of offering him my place,”’ he said, ‘‘ there would 
be a strike at the War Office. They had quite 
enough of his strategy in the Great War.” 


“‘ The same here,’ said the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. ‘‘ Carson expressed our opinion of 
the blighter when he called him a little popinjay.”’ 


““ Any way,” said the Lord President of the 
Council, looking up from one of Wodehouse’s 
funny stories which he had been covertly perusing, 
“anyway, he would be content nowadays with 
nothing but the Air, for that is where future wars 
will be fought, and he would certainly want to be 
in the limelight.” 

“* My dear Baldwin,”’ said the Secretary of State 
for Air, “‘ are you suggesting that I am unequal 
to my office? ”’ 

“‘ Not at all, my dear Londonderry, not at all,’’ 
said the Lord President, soothingly. 

“Certainly not,’’ said the Prime Minister. 
“ Londonderry House is the social corner-stone of 
the Government.” 

“‘ If I did not think I was necessary to the safety 
of the country, I should resign my office,’’ con- 
tinued the Minister hotly. 


‘** Never fear, my dear Coalleague,’’ said the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘ we value your services too 
highly. Besides, it is plain from his New Deal 
that Mr. Lloyd George is thinking about Social 
Reform.” 

‘“* If you mean me,”’ said the Minister of Health, 
‘* IT could not possibly leave my housing scheme 
in its present critical position.”’ 

‘‘ 1 noticed some things about Labour in the 
Bangor speech,’’ glancing at another of his 
coalleagues. 

** Do you want every Trade Union on strike? ”’ 
asked the Minister of Labour angrily. 


The Prime Minister shifted his ground uneasily. 
‘‘ His proposals for Agriculture were the most 
important thing in his Deal,’’ he said. 

The Minister of Agriculture jumped up angrily. 
‘‘T’ve been expecting this for some time,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but if you think Lloyd George is going to 
make a success of pig-marketing because he grows 
apples at Churt, you’re making a great mistake.”’ 


‘“ Well, then,’’ said the Prime Minister, getting 
desperate, ‘‘ there’s a great programme of new 
roads in the New Deal.” 

** Oh, come, now,’’ said the Minister of Trans- 
port, “‘ I’m the most talked-about man in the 
Government, I and my beacons! ”’ 


‘“ That, unfortunately, my dear Coalleague, is 
true,’’ said the Prime Minister. 


A Bubble Bursts 


They all with one accord turned their heads and 
looked at Mr. Hore-Belisha with such a look as 
in that mighty tempest between Joppa and Tar- 
shish the fearful mariners turned upon Jonah. 
With the ship likely to be broken, Belisha and his 
beacons, they all felt, would be an easy sacrifice. 


‘““ Needless to say, Mr. Prime Minister,’ he 
replied, “‘ if you want it and the Cabinet agree, 
I should feel it a privilege as well as my duty to 
resign my office in his favour. Those beacons 
which I had fondly hoped would mark my career, 
would then be my monument. . .” 


Here there were sympathetic murmurs from col- 
leagues who thought that he was taking the blow 
very well. 


‘“* Thank you, my dear Belisha, your self-sacri- 


fice does you credit, and at some future date, who 
knows? .. .” 


The Minister for Transport waved the interrup- 


tion aside. 


** But,’’ he continued, “‘ I feel that, willingly as 
I am ready to make it, such a sacrifice will be in 
vain. For if you read the Bangor speech care- 
fully, you will see that you have forgotten the 
principal proposal in the New Deal. It is to 
reduce the size of the Cabinet to a miserable rem- 


nant of five or six. And where would most of you 
be then? ”’ 


A cold shadow fell across that stately room. 


** I think, my dear Coalleagues,’’ said the Prime 


Minister, ‘‘ we may adjourn this discussion sine 
die.’’ 
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Billion Dollar Madness 


Roosevelt's New Deal—All Aces 
By Ignatius Phayre 


T a recent dance in the big East Room of the 
White House, Meyer Davis’s jazz band 
played the catchiest of all tunes. It was 
from that hilarious Broadway show: 
‘“ ANYTHING Goes! ”’ And the name of it is: 
‘*'You’re On Top!’’ As those young folk went 
round in the new Harvard Glide they sang a 
joyous paean, while the idol of it beamed on them 
all :— 

You’re the top, 

You’re higher wages 

You'll be top in History’s pages. 

You’re the truth 

That a torn world now gropes for 

You’re the youth 

That each mother hopes for, 

You have steered a course 

No human force can stop. 

And if—Roosevelt—we’re the bottom, 

YOU’RE THE TOP! 


New York Stock Ex- 


“a hausted. 


Over here our editors climbed on the same 
triumphal band-waggon. Said one London 
pundit (who has never set foot in the United 
States): ‘‘ He steadily pursues his great object 
with ever-increasing support of a great people.” 
The Man On Top has just dumped on these a 
Budget calling for a two-year outlay of 
$17,000,000,000, with a deficit of $9,000,000,000 
besides. No wonder the so-called ‘* War 
Veterans”? pressed harder than ever for their 
‘ bonus,”’ which amounts to the fantastic figure 
of $2,400,000,000. 

The President had lopped forty-one cents off 
the gold value of the dollar. Then he called in 
all the gold extant, besides nationalising all the 
silver bullion and ordering his Jewish Treasurer 
to buy 1,300,000,000 oz. of silver. Meanwhile an 
endless bureaucracy was preparing a super-Deal 


change will face another 
crisis when all the 

rr cards in the New 
Deal are ex- 


for the stricken continent which was to cost up to 
$100,000,000,000—or say, £20,000,000,000 ! 


All this, whether actual or potential, was to 
‘“‘ prime the pump ”’ of business and restore the 
prosperity of 1929 when the national income was 
$80,000,000,000. By 1934 this had fallen to 
$52,000,000,000, and there were now 11,000,000 
men out of work and 19,000,000 persons to be 
cared for by public relief. 


Next year Mr. Roosevelt’s first term as 
President expires; he must offer himself for re- 


election. If he is beaten, he drops into obscurity 
as complete as Herbert Hoover's. That luckless 
man was well aware that America’s epic gamble 
of 1929 had wrought the utter ruin which his 
successor faced on March 4, 1982 when he closed 
30,000 banks and left 130,000,000 naive, emotional 
people playing at barter instead of using money. 
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In that monstrous gamble $50,000,000,000 was 
lost. 

But Hoover refused to double the stakes for 
another blind throw. ‘‘ We cannot squander our 
way out of this Great Depression,”’ that goaded 
martyr declared. Then came the Roosevelt land- 
slide. Yet the Democratic platform was all for 
economy—‘‘ immediate and drastic reduction.’’ 
Just one week after he took office Mr. Roosevelt 
shook a warning finger at an awed and cowed 
Congress. ‘* For three long years’’—the new 
President said—‘‘ our Federal Government has 
been on the road to bankruptcy.”’ Then he reeled 
off the deficits of each. ... ‘‘ Thus we shall have 
piled up a total deficit of $5,000,000,000 .. .”” 

‘* With the utmost seriousness,’’ Mr. Roosevelt 
concluded—‘‘ I must point out the profound 
effects of the fact upon our national economy. It 
has contributed to the recent collapse of our bank- 
ing structure. It has accentuated stagnation in 
the life of our people. It has added to the unem- 

ployed.” He brought in a Bill to save 
$500, 000,000 in various ways; and it was promptly 
passed by both Houses. 


Dropping the Pilots 


Then came a staggering reversal. of policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt dropped all his best pilots, from Dr. 
Oliver Sprague—who was American adviser to the 
Bank of England—to Lewis Douglas, of Arizona, 
his loyal and able Budget Director. Next came 
crowding a horde of amateurs, each with his own 
panacea for the débacle. And forthwith Mr. 
Roosevelt plunged into his self-styled ‘‘ Untrodden 
Path.’’ Ten months after his clarion Message of 
March 10, 1933 he asked of Congress a dizzy grant 
of $10,569,000,000, at the same time admitting that 
the Public Debt would be increased in that fiscal 
year (June 30, 1934) by $7,309,000,000! 

The forty-eight States and their clashing Parlia- 
ment now sighed with -relief. ‘* Let Uncle Sam 
do it,’’ they said—as in Prohibition-time when the 
people would have liquor at any price and law- 
enforcement had become a tragi-comic farce. 
States that are twice Great Britain’s area now stood 
in line for Federal doles and loans. Bankrupt 
cities like Chicago—whose firemen and school- 
teachers wailed aloud for their pay—cheered a New 
Dealer who could draw billions out of his pack. 

Upon public work alone $3,600,000,000 was to be 
spent. No wonder all America hailed Franklin 
Roosevelt as not even Adolf Hitler was ever hailed. 
The Republicans knew what their fate was to be 
in last November’s Congressional elections. 
Nobody will vote against Santa Claus ’’ they 
mourned. And so it was. 

Money of the ‘‘ future ’’ was now to be lavished 
in oceanic floods, with no mention of any taxes for 
1936. Already the tangle of levies and duties was 
bewildering in a vast land where distances are 
reckoned in thousands of miles and climates vary 
from the sub-arctic to sub-tropic. 

Any talk of taxes jars the universal joy 
and these rolling “‘ caravans of noughts.”” So 


Congress hurries to vote $4,880.000,000—‘‘ chiefly 
for giving work to those unemployed on the relief- 
rolls.”’ 


It is a delirium of money-melting—before 1936 


when this smiling ‘‘ Santa Claus” is to claim 
a second term at the White House. And then? 
Aprés moi le Déluge! Mr. Roosevelt’s myriad 
advisers are at their wits’ end to invent more and 
yet more ways of spreading the dollars over 
3,000,000 square miles. 

But—it will be asked—how came the statesman 
of 1933 to change into the prodigal of 1934? 
Because he saw how hopeless it was to handle a . 
racially-mixed continent as huge as all Europe as 
though it were a ‘‘ nation ”’ in the true ‘‘ family ”’ 
sense that Edmund Burke defined long ago. It is 
America’s geography, with her “sectional ”’ 
politics and the sovereignty of her States, which our 
own Press forgets when hailing the easy genius of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

But what of America’s own wise men; they are 
many, and all but unanimous upon the magic 
rain which their Santa Claus is pouring down 
between the two oceans. In Chicago two thousand 
of the foremost economists met the other day to 
discuss a New Deal which seemed to be all aces 
and picture-cards! Professor Walter J. Shepherd, 
president of the American Political Science 
Association, summed up for the rest as follows: 

“The ideology of the New Deal is illogical, 
inconsistent and turbid. Its programme is a mass 
of undigested and contradictory experiments. It 
veers first to the Right and then to the Left. It 
embodies in its personnel men of the most 
divergent views. If there is any leadership in this 
New Deal, it is the ‘ leadership ’ of mounting one’s 
horse and dashing off in every direction at once.”’ 

Meanwhile, our daily newspapers have caught 
the gleeful contagion of that White House dance, 
and take up the song of it :— 

You have steered a course 

No human force can stop, 

And if—Roosevelt—we’re the bottom 
YOU’RE THE TOP! 
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British Legion and 
—the Unemployed 


[By a Special Correspondent] 


AM often asked how it is that the officials of 

Haig House are able to impose their will on 

the rank and file of the Legion and so con- 
sistently flout their instructions. One can best 
explain it by pointing to the analogy between the 
position in the Legion and that in the Conservative 
Party to-day, where a relatively small caucus is 
foisting on the unwilling majority the policy of 
India surrender, a policy which it is certain is 
heartily loathed by the non-official elements. 

In each case it is probable that a mistaken sense 
of loyalty—of which ruthless advantage is taken 
by the officials in both cases—combined with a 
reprehensible apathy, prevents effective revolt. 

At the same time, however, the Legion officials 
are constantly obscuring the real issues and dis- 
guising facts to suit their own convenience. An 
outstanding example of this is provided in the 
manner in which they handle the employment 
figures. The number of unemployed ex-Service 
men is probably well over half-a-million. 

Instead of concentrating and focussing attention 
on this appalling fact and agitating by every con- 
stitutional means to force the Government to 
produce constructive economic schemes to mitigate 
the evil, they go about the country bragging of 
the number of jobs the Legion has found, thus 
producing in the minds of the public the impres- 
sion that the matter is being adequately met. 

Speaking at Chipping Sodbury last week, 
Major Featherstone Godley said: ‘‘ The Legion 
have administered over £10,000,000 in relief and 


last year no fewer than 48,000 men were found 
work.”’ 


EVERY JOB COUNTS 


Now I do not for one moment underestimate the 
tremendous difficulty of obtaining these jobs, a 
difficulty which increases each year as ex-Service 
men grow older, and every single job found is a 
matter for congratulation to Legion officials and 
members. 

But the figures as given by the Chairman and 
by all the other officials—for they follow one 
another round repeating each other endlessly— 
are misleading ; one can hardly refrain from think- 
ing deliberately so. Similar figures were 
announced with a great flourish of trumpets at the 
last Conference. But one Delegate more curious 
than the rest asked how many of these jobs were 
permanent. The officials then had to admit that 
less than one third of the total number could be so 
described ! 

Actually of the 48,000 jobs referred to by Major 
Godley only 13,875 were permanent! Moreover it 
is of further interest to note that out of a total of 
46.109 placed between October 1933 and Sentember 
1934 the Area Bureaux—staffed by paid officials— 


found work for only 6,128. The remaining jobs 
were found by local Branches! 

The following extract from a letter by a Major— 
D.S.O., M.C., Croix de Guerre, etc.—who is a 
member of the Legion discloses with startling 
clarity how little these figures represent the real 
facts :— 


I applied for two salaried posts in the Legion. Both 
went to officers of the Regular Army who were already 
in possession of the means to live. I applied for a post 
as an engineer of bridge-building abroad. This 
vacancy was posted on the Legion’s board. The firm 
concerned told me the post was filled twelve months 
before I heard of it. Many jobs fond by the Legion 
are temporary programme sellers, cushion rentars at 
football matches and so on. A civil engineer ex- 
officer was ‘“‘ placed in employment’ three times 
renting cushions. He was tabulated, no doubt, as three 
men placed in jobs ; total earnings, 7s. 6d. 


The writer of this letter has a most distinguished 
war record. He gave up a job abroad at the 
beginning of hostilities to join up. Yet though 
he has done much for the Legion in the past, he 
gets no real help from them now in finding work. 


HARMFUL PROPAGANDA 

The facts he gives show how the actual results 
of the employment side are distorted for propa- 
ganda purposes, for the figures given by Major 
Featherstone Godley apparently do not represent 
the number of men found work, but the total 
number of jobs found—even if many are only of a 
few hours’ duration. This propaganda is so ill- 
conceived that, as I have shown above, it reacts 
adversely on the Legion. In their efforts to 
glorify themselves these officials definitely hinder 
the desire of the rank and file to impress on the 
public and the Government the magnitude of the 
tragic unemployment among country’s 
fighting men. 

If these complacent Haig House trumpet-blowers 
were not purblind they would surely realise that it 
is their duty, not to narcotise the conscience of the 
nation, not to exaggerate the marvellous achieve- 


‘ments of their own administration, but to stress 


the enormity of the work which requires doing, to 
rouse the whole country to a realisation of the 
plight of so many of our unfortunate comrades 
and to give the politicians no peace until they 
initiate economic schemes to provide work instead 
of doles. 

In the same official report (Metropolitan Area) 
one other damning admission is made. Referring 
to the administrative expenses in relation to money 
collected for relief of distress it states :— 

‘* After all these have been deducted the balance 
is available for relief. I cannot see that there is 


anything more than 50 per cent. of the gross 
remaining for the use of local committees.” This 
more than confirms what I have emphasised in 
previous articles. Yet the officials still profess to 
think all is well with the Legion ! 
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Eve in Paris 


HE duties of M. Etienne Flandin before 
leaving for London were almost over- 
whelming, and he begrudged the time spent 

in rail-road and steamer travel. ‘‘ I always go to 
London by air,’’ he said, ‘‘ but of course on this 
occasion | must be with my party.” 

Madame Flandin, like her distinguished hus- 
band, is tall and very energetic. She adds to other 
talents that of being an excellent housewife, and 
has of late been working strenuously superintend- 
ing preparations at the Hotel Matignon, Rue de 
Varenne, the President of the Council’s future 
residence. 

This beautiful Palace has many historic associa- 
tions. Built in 1721 it passed from its original 
owners, the Matignons, to their descendant, the 
Prince de Monaco. Talleyrand resided there, and 
during the Restoration it became the property of 
the Duchesse de Bourbon, who left it to Madame 
Adélaide, sister of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the 
fabulously wealthy Duc de Galliera acquired the 
property, which later became the Austrian 
Embassy. 

From the rather scanty stock placed at her dis- 
posal by the State, Madame Flandin has chosen 
fine Louis XIV and Louis XV furniture suitable 
to the great reception rooms, but no bed was found 
long enough for the tall President. She has in- 
stalled an electric kitchen to suppliment the huge 
basement premises and three bathrooms. The ex- 
tensive pleasure grounds are receiving attention, 
especially the tennis courts. M. Flandin is a good 
player and has met the famous Borotra on the 
courts. 

IOLETS perfumed the air on Saturday at 

at the Salle Rameau and the same evening 
white carnations diffused their fragrance in the 
near-by Salle Hoche. Symbolic flowers; the 
former worn in memory of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the latter representing the Royal Lilies of France 
(which are unsuitable as buttonholes). 

The Duchesse de Guise, wife of the Pretender 
to the Throne of St. Louis, honoured the great 
gala at the Salle Hoche given for the benefit of 
charities she has founded, chiefly concerning 
child-welfare. Arriving with her Lady-in- 
Waiting, and General Comte de Gondrecourt, she 
was received by the Marquis de Chambray, and 
a delegation from the Royalist Society. Under 
their escort she passed, a smiling and stately figure, 
gowned in cloth of silver, through the crowded 
Ball-room to a smaller salon, where she gave 
audience to numerous Loyalists, none of these 
being more welcome than M. and Madame.Léon 
Daudet, so devoted to the Royalist cause. 


HE celebration at the Salle Rameau in honour 
of the coming-of-age of H.I.H. Prince 
Napoleon assembled 3,000 Imperialists, many 


bearing great names associated with the Empire. 
S. A. Princesse Murat, née d’Elchingen, 
Princesse de la Moskowa, née Bonaparte, Duchesse 
de Bassano, Comte and Comtesse Benedetti, Baron 
and Baronne Gourgaud, Comte and Comtesse 
Walewski (the Count is a descendant of Napoleon 
the first) and the beautiful Pole, Marie Walewski, 
were among those present; also Commandant 
Marcel, back from opening the Napoleonic 
Museum in St. Helena. 

Songs of the poet, Béranger, who so largely 
established the Napoleonic legend glorifying the 
hero to the popular imagination, were sung by 
Mile. Sully of the Opéra Comique; Mlle. 
Koechlin rendered with pathos the ‘‘ Deux 
Grenadiers,’’ and the Duc de Wagram read to 
enthusiastic listeners a message from the young 
Prince, declaring his undying love for France and 
his desire to serve her. 

The son of Prince Victor and Princesse 
Clémentine of Belgium has spent his life in exile, 
but from Prangins, his beautiful chateau on 
Lac Leman, he can gaze across the waters on the 
sacred soil of France, and the place once the pro- 
perty of his great-grandfather Jérome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, is full of souvenirs of the 
great Emperor. 


ATEST statistics show that over 400,000 un- 
employed are receiving state relief, in 
France. 

The Figaro states that these figures are in- 
accurate as in the Senate it was declared that the 
number was considerably higher. Week by week 
businesses close down and workers lose their jobs, 
adding, the newspapers estimate, two to three 
thousand each day to the tragic ranks. To remedy 
a situation which causes grave anxiety to the 
Government, the President of the Republic has 
sanctioned certain measures advocated by the 
Minister of Labour, such as subsidising employers 
of labour and shortening the working hours, which 
may ameliorate conditions. 

A difficulty facing the authorities is the presence 
of 800,000 foreigners, many occupying positions 
which Frenchmen covet. In ‘* The Quartier ”’ 
students have demonstrated against aliens, and, 
with cries of ‘‘ La France pour les Francais ”’ 
prevented them entering the School of Medicine, 
to attend lectures. 

Feeling runs high, but the Republic must 
differentiate. She cannot banish Belgian, Italian 
and British soldiers who fought for her, settled 
on her soil, married French wives, and bred 
French sons, a distinction must be made between 
these men and the undesirables. Agitators and 
Communists, who abound in France, using her 
hospitality for their own nefarious purposes, 
should be evicted. 
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Public Health India 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Dunn, C.LE. 
(Ex-Director of Public Health in the United Provinces). 


HE Report of the Joint Select Committee, in 
conformity with the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, recommends that Public 

Health should remain a provincial subject, in 
almost all its aspects. 

The Committee do not consider it desirable to 
prescribe machinery for the control of measures 
to combat the spread of infectious disease from 
province to province. They merely express the 
opinion that the Constitution Act should ‘‘empower 
His Majesty’s Government to give sanction by 
Order in Council to such co-ordinating machinery 
as it may have been found desirable to establish.”’ 

Public Health being in other respects a provincial 
subject the Central Government will presumably 
ony have powers to sanction schemes proposed by 
the provinces. They will have little power of initia- 
tive in this most important matter. This will mean 
that any progressive province wishing to ameliorate 
the present unsatisfactory state of affairs will have 
to prepare a scheme for the control of the spread of 
infectious diseases, which would have to be sent 


to every province in India. This would be 


followed by an _ interminable correspondence 
between the provinces lasting perhaps for years 
without much hope of an ultimate agreement by 
consent being reached. In the most unlikely 
event of an agreed-upon scheme being reached, it 
would then have to go to the Government of India 
for transmission to the Railway Board. It is 
obvious that without the co-operation of the rail- 
ways no scheme would be possible. 

The Railway Board would then raise many 
objections and back the scheme would go to the 
provinces and eventually the whole project would 
disappear under the dust of Government pigeon- 
holes, so that there would be no co-ordinating 
machinery for His Majesty’s Government to 
sanction by Order in Council. 

Dilly-Dally 

That. the above series of events will happen is 
not a mere forecast on my part, as it has already 
happened in the past, i.e., between 1930 and 1932. 
A scheme of mine, when Director of Public Health 
in the United Provinces, was put forward, agreed 
to by the United Provinces Government (which 
is of all the provinces the one most affected by 
annual recurring epidemics of cholera imported 
from other provinces by pilgrims), sent to the 
Government of India, circulated to the provinces 
and the Railway Board and finally pigeon-holed, 
as the full agreement of the Railway Board and of 
all the provinces concerned could not be obtained. 

The recommendation of the Committee, if 
accepted, would therefore be quite ineffective. 

Nothing but strong central control and powers 
of co-ordination laid down in the Constitution Act 
will stamp out the appalling and annually re- 
curring epidemics of plague, cholera and smallpox, 


which, owing to effective control, have been 
practically eliminated in every civilised country in 
the world but India. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India fully supports this opinion in 
his last annual report, which has recently been 
published. He strongly emphasises the urgent 
necessity for a Public Health Act for All-India. 

As the only retired Public Health official to give 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee, 
I emphasised the necessity for all-India standards 
in Public Health so that the good work done by 
progressive provinces would not be adversely 
affected by the neglect of these essentials in back- 
ward neighbouring provinces. 


Quinine Shortage 


It is also doubtful if there can be the central 
control of cinchona and of the manufacture and 
distribution of quinine desired by the Linlithgow 
Commission on Agriculture in order to make 
quinine available to the millions suffering from 
malaria who cannot afford to buy the drug. 1 
referred to this in the statement I submitted to the 
Joint Committee. It is estimated that at least half 
the total population of British India—roughly 130 
millions—get at least one attack of malaria yearly 
and that 90 per cent. of these get no quinine on 
account of the cost. 

For an effective anti-malaria policy central con- 
trol is essential, but the Joint Committee’s Report 
makes both Public Health and the production, 
supply and distribution of commodities exclusively 
provincial subjects, unless a Federal law declares 
the development of an industry by the Federal 
Government expedient in the public interest. It 
is, therefore, extremely doubtful whether the 
malaria problem can be effectively dealt with under 
the proposed Constitution. 

It is notorious that the standard of public health 
in the almost entirely self-governing municipali- 


ties and district boards has deteriorated to an 


alarming extent since the introduction of the 
reforms. Have not expensive water supplies in 
many towns been allowed to go to rack and ruin 
owing to the replacement of efficient engineers by 
wholly inefficient and inexperienced Indians? 

Have not drainage systems, laid down at great 
expense by the Public Health Engineers of the 
past, become sources of danger instead of benefits 
to the inhabitants of the towns they are in, and 
have not the majority of these local bodies become 
absolutely bankrupt owing to the waste and mis- 
application of public money? 

These experiences of the deterioration of the 
administration of the transferred departments, 
even in a partially Indianised Government, are con- 
vincing proof of what is likely to happen when 
the whole Government is handed over to a com- 
pletely Indian administration. 
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E PACTIBUS UNUM 


(Or may be not. You never can tell). 


HEN Britain really ruled the seas 
She sought for no alliances, 
But packed, to keep herself from harm, 
A wallop in her strong right arm. 
She kept a flock of fighting boats, 
And when the Kaiser felt his oats, 
Shut up! she'd cry in accents strident, 
‘“‘ Or get a poke from this here trident.”’ 
And if some Minister of State, 
Getting all addled in the pate, 
Had mentioned a defensive pact, 
She would have told the man ‘‘ You're cracked. 
Such documents, I bid you note, 
Are worth exactly half a groat. 
Just let those Continental powers 
Mind their affairs and we'll mind ours, 
Reserving to ourselves the right 
To stop the row or let them fight. 
We want no war or other fuss, 
So, just in case they come for us, 
We'll keep sufficient fleets on tap 
To wipe all comers off the map.” 


* that, my dears, was long ago. 
To-day our footling statesmen glow 

With pure co-operative zeal. 

A threatened State, they think, should squeal 

For help to its contiguous neighbours 

Who straightway will unsheath their sabres 

And biff with many a well-timed biow 

The non-co-operative foe. 

And that would p’raps be well enough 

Could we be sure they’d do their stuff, 

Whereas in actual fact they'd say 

“ Alas! This is our busy day. 

Next week, perhaps, when our assessors 

Have ascertained who are the aggressors, 

We'll let you know what we can do ’’— 

Their way of saying “‘ Bombs to you! ”’ 


H, better far, and saner far 
To be ourselves equipped for war, 

And let the foe who seek to trifle 
With our affections get an eyeful 
Of several thousand aeroplanes 
Ready to bust his ancient fanes, 
And hand him back a double dose, 
The moment he gets bellicose. 
Gadzooks! Our statesmen would do well 
If they did that, but will they? Hell! 
They’ll prate about disarmament, 
The will to peace and good intent, 
They'll churn out protocols and pacts 
As pious persons hand out tracts, 
And cram their archives with a heap 
Of treaties no one means to keep, 
Taking, meanwhile, the best of care 
To keep us helpless in the air. 


ee that is what they mean to do, 
And if you want my private view, 
Britain is doomed to go to pot, 
Unless we up and sack the lot. HAMADRYAD, 
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Another Paper Pact? 


By Robert Machray 


LTHOUGH the floor of Europe is already 
thickly carpeted with some two hundred 
pacts, agreements and conventions of one 

kind or other for promoting peace, the fact remains 
painfully plain that peace is as far as ever from 
being established. Pre-eminent among the most 
recent of these documents was the Kellogg Pact, 
by signing which most of the States of the world 
renounced war as an instrument of policy—and 
shortly afterwards quite a number of them began 
increasing their armaments. Conferences and con- 
versations alike failed to arrest the process, and 
the sense of safety and security was lost. 


The visit to London last week-end of M. Flandin, 
the French Prime Minister, and M. Laval, his 
Foreign Minister, is the latest and most striking 
witness to the truth that peace is still hard to seek. 
They received a cordial welcome, as was their due, 
but they were here on a special mission with a very 
definite object, namely, to further and strengthen 
the security of their country which, as everybody 
is now well aware, they believe to be menaced by 


the great and ever-growing rearmament of 
Germany. 


They took very good care to keep the fact of the 
formidable rearmament of Germany before their 
hosts in Downing Street ; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that it was that fact which dominated all the 
discussions. When at first our Ministers, blinding 
themselves to realities in their customary foolish 
fashion, were inclined to ride away and escape from 
it, they were promptly brought back and held to it. 


SECRET SERVICE REPORTS 

They were compelled, much against their will, it 
may be gathered, to listen to M. Laval who pointed 
out, lucidly and convincingly, how really vast was 
the extent of the rearmament of Germany, 
especially of her Air forces, as was disclosed by his 
quotations from the reports of the French Secret 
Service. 

M. Laval was impressive, urgent, commanding. 
What slow-moving, procrastinating Mr. Baldwin 
thought of these frightful revelations is not known, 
but what is known is that the immediate result 
was a hurriedly-called meeting of the Cabinet last 
Saturday morning. The French Foreign Minister 
had asked what the British Government proposed 
to do in the circumstances, and when he was 
referred, as of course he was, to the Locarno 
Treaty, he stated bluntly that the treaty was not 
enough; he emphasised the enormous change 
which had come about, as regards the Air, in the 
conditions of warfare since it had been signed. He 
literally forced the Government to do something. 

What our Government has done is shown in the 
Communiqué issued on Sunday night—one more 
peace plan, and only too probably a paper peace 
plan at that, like the others that were announced 


before, with the same complacent self-gratulation 
and flourish of trumpets. The main feature of the 
new peace plan is seen to be concerned with the 
** Menace from the Sky ’’—just what M. Laval 
talked most about. This feature was underlined 
by Sir John Simon’s broadcast, in language so 
diplomatically, pleasingly frank and friendly as to 
suggest a mothers’ meeting. 

The plan is not a pact, but the offer of one. 
In brief, our Government has agreed with that of 
France to ask Italy, Germany and Belgium to 
guarantee each other assistance by Air in the event 
of an unprovoked Air attack by any one of them on 
another; in fact, a Five-Powers Pact, when con- 
cluded. M. Laval insisted that instant action was 
of the essence of the matter—this is provided for, 
and everybody will note that the League of Nations 
is quietly but completely dropped out of the busi- 
ness. Under the suggested extension of Locarno, 
England, for the first time, will secure a reciprocal 
pledge of assistance in case of an unprovoked 
attack on her. 


FICTIONS OF DIPLOMACY 

Well, what is Germany saying about the Franco- 
British proposal? Things are being made as easy 
as possible for her. The fictions of diplomacy are 
being brought into play to get round France's 
objection to legalising German rearmament by 
effecting a ‘‘ general settlement freely negotiated 
between Germany and the other Powers,”’ provid- 
ing for the ‘‘ organisation of the security of 
Europe '’—what heartening words, but the trouble 
is that we have heard them so often before. Nor 
are we too much impressed when we are told that 
security is to be organised by the ‘‘ conclusion of 
pacts freely negotiated ’’"—lots and lots more of 
pacts! Pacts galore! And we have so many! 

Germany may or may not elect to come into the 
proposed Air Convention. She will take the 
course that suits her best. But there is this to be 


said, and said very clearly, that as she has violated 


the Versailles Treaty, particularly by creating her 
Air Force—to her advantage, as events and this 
London meeting have proved—how can this Air or 
any other convention she may sign give us or any- 
body else the positive assurance that she will not 
violate it too, if she thinks she will gain by doing 
so? 

The response of our footling Government to the 
revelations of Hitler's military strength made by 
M. Laval is perhaps in the right direction, since it 
shows a sense of the danger of lightning air 
attacks, but that is not taking us very far along 
our road. What is the real value of our Air Force 
to-day ? The French Ministers perhaps asked this 
very question; if so, what were they told? As 
things are, it rather looks as if we were sheltering 
ourselves behind France. We should double our 
Air strength—and look to ourselves. 
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Hamish Blair 


(The Man on the Spot) 


A Tribute 
By J. P. Collins 


The following words, written by Hamish Blair and published in the Saturday Review of 24th June, 
1933, were, alas, only too prophetic: ‘* Bold Baldwin and his backers will take the risks, but we who 


live in India will pay the forfeit, many of us—if not most of us—with our lives.” 


The late James Fraser Blair (known to 
readers of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW as Hamish 
Blair) was by nature one of the most gentle 
and considerate of men, his kindly sympathetic 
character endearing him to a wide circle of English 
and Indian friends. 


He was, however, endowed with a clear-thinking, 
vigorous mind, to which he owed first his great 
success as a journalist and, secondly, his conver- 
sion from an early championship of Indian 
political claims to the earnest conviction that the 
reforms being foisted on India from Whitehall 
were bound to bring disaster both to India and the 
Empire. 

He was not a man who changed his views as 
easily as he changed his clothes. His love of 
India and his many friendships with Indians 
naturally predisposed him at first towards sym- 
pathy with Indian ambitions. It was only when 
experience of the actual working of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms and of the unpracticability of 
the Indian politician brought home to him the 
dangers of allowing sentiment to be the guiding 
factor in shaping constitutional experiments in 
India that he began gradually to change his view- 
point. It needed the Government’s fatuous White 
Paper to complete his conversion and make him 
the vigorous propagandist that his articles in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW have revealed him to be against 
the whole mad policy of Indian surrender. 


HE youngest son of the late Andrew Blair, 

a gifted dominie of the old school, he was 

educated first in his native Dingwall under 

his father, who was Rector of the Burgh School 

there, and later at the High School of Glasgow. 

His eldest brother’s successes at Glasgow Univer- 

sity encouraged him in academic ambitions, but 

certain ideas on religion restrained him from fol- 
lowing his brother into the Auld Kirk ministry. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Blair’s eldest sister, who has been for years a 
distinguished figure in the life of Cambridge, 
obtained an important educational position in 
Birmingham, and the family soon found a footing 
in the intellectual life of the Midlands. Failing 
health had hastened Blair senior’s retirement long 
before his powers were dimmed, and there were 


many striplings in the new environment glad to 
bask in the maturity of his conversation and the 
amplitude of his reading. Young Andrew pur- 
sued his studies at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, which was shortly to be a nucleus, on the 
arts side, of Birmingham University. He swept 
the board of prizes in Classics and German, and 
made fast friends. 

We were on the threshold of the fretful ’nineties, 
and barely out of our ’teens. He had joined the 
evening Liberal paper, and I the Tory morning, 
and the zesty politics of the time drew us from 
books to the study of public affairs. The fact is 
that Midlandopolis was seething with unmeasured 
frankness and the excitements of the Liberal split. 
Blair senior, as an implicit disciple of the great 
Lord Salisbury, could not accept Disraeli on the 
same level, but Joseph Chamberlain’s promulga- 
tion of Liberal Unionism and a_ co-operating 
Empire won his fervent admiration. It took years 
of hard experience and disillusion to establish his 
son’s conversion to the like point of view, but his 
father prophesied the day would come, as come it 
did. 

THE YOUNG ORATOR 


With the help of myself and the late Frank 
Bailey—afterwards to be associated with him in 
India—Blair revived the long-extinguished Birm- 
ingham Parliamentary Debating Society. We soon 
filled one of the chief halls in the town, and found 
the sixpenny gallery a stimulus to eloquence as 
well as a source of income. Blair’s father was the 
first to fill our Speaker’s chair and, in Gladstone’s 
famous phrase, it must have gladdened a father’s 
heart to see his son so easily win distinction. With 
a flexible voice, a forthright manner and an envi- 
able directness of utterance, the young orator 
captured all hearers. The lighter graces of palaver 
he despised. Instead of suffering fools gladly, his 
joy consisted in nailing them down to their own 
delusions. ‘To more than one experienced habitue 
he recalled Canning’s scornful lip and Pitt’s serene 
disdain of all opponents, together with something 
of Pitt’s slim build and earnestness. 


Our first mimic crisis came when the party he 
adorned turned out the Government on the Irish 
question and, eventually entering into office, 
carried a Home Rule bill. Even the London papers 
descanted on the insolence of *‘ Birmingham’s Tin 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


HAMISH BLAIR 


Our Distinguished India Correspondent : 


Another victim of the iniquitous White Paper which already is saturated — 
and dripping with the blood of true and faithful Englishmen. : 
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Parliament ’’ affronting Mr. Chamberlain in his 
own town. But by the time this appeared Blair 
was our Chancellor of the Exchequer, and very 
soon destined for India and realities. In making 
him a presentation on his departure, the editor rue- 
fully remarked that the staff would now require 
a library of reference. 

Blair sailed for Calcutta in 1895 to be assistant 
under the late Mr. Macdonald, and to succeed him 
ultimately as editor of the Englishman. Later 
he started India’s first evening paper, the Empire, 
and also founded the commercial paper, Commerce, 
and a news agency. Some years afterwards he 
joined the staff of the Statesman, where for a time 


he was manager and sat upon the board of 
directors. He was also the author of a novel called 
‘* 1957,”” prefiguring another Mutiny, which he 
followed up with ‘‘ Governor Hardy ’’ and “‘ The 
Great Gesture.’’ In occasional lectures and 
pamphlets on themes of history or literature, as in 
his private correspondence, he had the same spear- 
headed method of reaching his mark, but it was by 
his trenchant articles in the Saturday Review that 
he will be best remembered. In over forty years’ 
friendship, nothing ever divided us but distance. 
I believe he would have been content with the 
common epitaph: ‘‘ He rendered India and the 
Empire devoted service in a thankless time.’’ 


Sees Through 


A Drama in Four Acts 
By HAMISH BLAIR 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


Samuel Christenson, Indian Civil Service, Magis- 
trate of Ponambong. 

Joan Christenson, his wife. 

Major Walter Smith, Indian Medical Service. 

Mary Smith, his wife. 

George Stephen, Agent of the Windsor Steamship 
Company. 

Lesley Stephen, his wife. 

Patrick O’Reilly, Inspector-General of Police. 

His Excellency The Governor. 

John Thornton, Indian Civil Service, Private 
Secretary. 

Captain Adderley, A.D.C. 

Thursoe Wilson, District Superintendent of Police, 
Ponambong. 

Gerald Crossley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. 

Rai Bahadur Tincowrie Mono, Marwari Money- 
lender and Capitalist. 

Babu Protap Roy, the leading Zemindar of 
Ponambong. 

Captain Dunne, Indian Army. 

Issur Chunder, Barrister-at-Law. 

Murray Belper, Principal of Ponambong College. 


Gurkhas, bearers, khitmutgars, police, orderlies, 
lawyers, citizens, assassins, etc. 


WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK 
A meeting of the leading Indians of Ponambong has been 
called to investigate the murder, by Terrorists, of Christen- 
son, Magistrate of Ponambong. His Excellency the 
Governor is to preside but. . .the door opens and in 
stalks O'Reilly, the much-dreaded (by the Terrorists) 
Inspector General of Police. Grimly, he takes the chair. 


ACT 3, SCENE 1 (continued) 


O’REILLY: Good afternoon, Thornton. His 
Excellency has asked me to take the chair in his 
place. 

He then rises slowly, and his eyes rest with grim scrut- 
iny on the faces before him. There is a dead 
silence. Everyone feels that something unusual, not to 
say sinister, is going to happen. 

O’REILLY (his brogue unusually in evidence) : 
Gentlemen, I have three announcements to make. 


First, ye’ve come here to listen to His Excellency 
the Governor, haven’t ye? Well, won’t have 
the chance of listening to him. That's the first 
announcement. Secondly, ye’re going to listen to 
me instead. And thirdly, ye’ll do well to forget 
that there are such things as law and lawyers in 
Ponambong. Ye’ve had all the law ye’re going 
to get for a long time to come. 

As for my programme—first of all I’m going to 
tell ye what ye are. Secondly, I’m going to tell 
ye what I’m going to do with ye. And thirdly 
(grimly), I’m going to do it. 

I’m told that ye are the leading men of Ponam- 
bong—the durtiest, meanest murder-hole in all 
India—and, faith, I can well believe it! A bigger 
lot of blackguards I’ve never set eyes on all me 
life. Ye’ve killed three of the finest Englishmen 
in India during the past year. They were all 
friends of mine, especially the man that was shot 
three days ago; and, by the God that made me, 
ye’re going to pay for it now! 

A  PLEADER (rising from the middle 
of the room breaks the tense silence): I protest 
against this libellous accusation. We did not kill 
these magistrates. We cannot be held responsible 
for their deaths. 

O’Reilly’s opening remarks have so largely paralysed 


the rest that this protest is received in dead silence. The 
speaker subsides somewhat suddenly into his seat. 


O’REILLY (fiercely): Can ye not, indeed! 
Amn’t I after telling ye that for me the law no 
longer exists. Ye’re going to be tried and pun- 
ished according to Jedwood justice as ’tis known 
in Scotland and in Ireland. And you, and many 
another man in this room are going to answer for 
these murders before the sun goes down. 

Certain Indians in the audience move restively. 


O’Reilly glares in their direction. Chunder also moves 
restlessly on the Chesterfield. Adderley watches him 


like a lynx. 

O’REILLY (still more fiercely): There’s 
hardly a man here—I’ll except my own kind and 
one or two more—who hasn’t either sheltered the 


murderers, or actively helped them. (In tones of 
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thunder) Let no one deny it! I KNOW! And 
now I’m putting every mother’s son of ye under 
arrest. I hear ye’ve been complaining about the 
presence of the Gurkhas in the town. Well, I’ve 
humoured ye! I’ve withdrawn a company of them 
from the town—and bedad ! they’re guarding every 
door and window in this house at the present 
moment. 

Most of the audience look round in a scared manner. 
Wilson and Crossley re-enter from back stage with drawn 
revolvers. A few of the Indians glance at O’Reilly and 


fumble as if for weapons. Wilson and Crossley cover 
them. 


Then Chunder rises, in his best forensic manner, from 
the Chesterfield on which he has been sitting. 

CHUNDER (with an air of bravado): Mr. 
O'Reilly, I give you public notice that a writ will 
be applied for immediately in the High Court 
restraining you from this outrage upon all law and 
precedent, and the Government of India will be 
moved to dismiss you from your post. 

O’REILLY (with deadly emphasis): I give ye 
full leave to apply for that same writ, Mr. 
Chunder—if ye ever leave this compound alive! 

Chunder, knocked speechless, collapses on to the 
Chesterfield. One or two of the audience spring up-as 
though to rush out, but check themselves. 

The PLEADER (who has already spoken): May 
I ask, sir, what you propose to do with us now 
that you have put us under arrest? 

O’REILLY: A civil question, and I’ll answer 
it. I propose to shoot a baker’s dozen of ye— 
and ye’re one of them—off the reel. The rest can 
wait. 

CHUNDER (springing up again and speaking 
wildly): Then you die first, you 

Quick as lightning he draws, and as he fires at 
O’Reilly Adderley throws himself upon him. The bullet 
goes wide. Adderley and Chunder roll on to the floor and 
Adderley wrests the revolver from him. 

This shot is the signal for a fusillade from the centre, 
where a particular group in the meeting are armed. 
Wilson and Crossley open fire upon this group, and 
immediately afterwards a party of Gurkhas, headed by a 
British officer rush in with fixed bayonets from backstage 
and from the door L. The Indians have shot wildly, but 
Wilson and Crossley have marked down and wounded 
two or three Indians. The rest submit to be made pris- 
oners, and those with revolvers are disarmed, except one, 
who turns his pistol on himself. 

The prisoners are lined up against the wall R, and the 
Gurkha officer, with Wilson and Crossley, take up posi- 
tions by O’Reilly’s side. O’Reilly gives orders for the 
release of Tincowrie Mono and Protap Roy. The Gurkha 
officer salutes. O’Reilly stands in the centre of the stage. 

O’REILLY : Those men who have been caught 
with revolvers, especially those who discharged 
them, are punishable with death under the new 
Ordinance. Captain Dunne, have them taken out 
into the compound and shot immediately. 

CAPTAIN DUNNE (saluting): Very good, 
sir. 

CHUNDER (viciously): God damn _ you 
English ! 

O’REILLY: That’s as may be. Ireland for 
ever ! 

Exeunt Chunder and half a dozen others under guard. 

O’REILLY (addressing the remaining prison- 
ers): The rest of you are all accessories before, 
during and after the various murders that have 
disgraced the name of Ponambong this past year. 
You will be detained as hostages, and your lives 


will be forfeit should any further murders take 
place. Take them away. 


The prisoners are led out. Tincowrie and Protap come 
forward, 


TINCOWRIE (to O’Reilly): 1 thank your 
Honour for releasing me. I pray your leave to 
go. I feel shaken by the shooting. 

PROTAP: Why was I arrested ? 

O’REILLY: Pour encourager les autres, my 
dear sir. No one has ever suspected you in the 
least. But you were in bad company for the 
moment—and so were all of us. 

PROTAP (looking meaningly at Tincowrie) : 
We still are. 

O’REILLY: Nonsense, Protap Babu! We 
loyalists must hang together—in order that we 
may not hang separately. Good afternoon to you 
both. 

Exeunt Tincowrie and Protap separately. The handful 
of Europeans come together C. 

O’REILLY: Thanks for your promptness, 
Adderley. But for that—and my own carefulness 
—that little swine of a barrister might have com- 
pletely spoiled my peroration. 

ADDERLEY : Fancy a barrister with a gun! 
They usually egg on others to shoot, don’t they? 

O'REILLY: Chunder was the most poisonous 
reptile in this part of India. He richly deserves 
what the Gurkhas are just going to give him. 

THORNTON: Apropos, O'Reilly, aren’t you 
liable to get into trouble for anticipating the sen- 
tence of the Court? 

O’REILLY: You mean by shooting these fel- 
lows out of hand ? 

THORNTON : Yes. 

O’REILLY : Technically, I suppose I am. But 
when a distinguished civilian like yourself comes 
forward as a witness on my behalf—and I take it 
you will, Thornton—I can’t imagine myself 
answering to a charge of even culpable homicide. 

THORNTON : You do take tremendous risks, 
my friend. 

O'REILLY : I took a bigger risk when I lured 
these scoundrels here with their guns, and then 
goaded them into shooting at me. But ye have 
to take risks in times like these, if Terrorism is ever 
to be stamped out. 


Two volleys of rifle fire are heard without in quick suc- 
cession, 


BELPER: Good God! What's that? 

O’REILLY: That, Mr. Belper, is the epilogue 
to much of your teaching. And I trust the pro- 
logue to better and quieter times for Ponambong. 

Enter a chuprassi (orderly). 

CHUPRASSI (to Thornton, saluting): Lat 
Sahib salaam diya. 

THORNTON: Bless me! I had completely 
forgotten His Ex. I must go and tell him how 
his understudy has carried on. 

The chuprassi also salutes O’Reilly. 

CHUPRASSI: Huzoor-ko salaam diya (My 
Lord, your presence is also desired). 

O’REILLY: Wait for me, Thornton. Before 
I see His Ex. I must make sure that the executions 
have been duly carried out. (To the European 
group) Adieu, gentlemen—or rather, au revoir! 

The curtain falls as he and Thornton go out. 

(To be eontinued) 
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Books for the Library List 


By the Literary Critic 


THE two lists of fiction and non-fiction given below 
are, I imagine, comprehensive enough to include 
books likely to suit every variety of taste. 

Mr. Somervell, in his history of the present reign, has 
confined his survey almost entirely to political events. 

He has made an effort to avoid bias in his record, but 
this had led him, among other things, to temper his 
criticisms of de Valera with a certain element of 
sympathy which many of his readers will assuredly not 
share and to present far too optimistic a view of Indian 
affairs. 

There is much else in his record with which the 
average reader will disagree. But his book has the merit 
of being piquantly written and therefore of being easily 
read. He also pays a fine and just tribute to the King 
and Queen. 

Mr. Norman Brett-James spent some eleven years in 
research work in getting together the material for his 
book on the ‘‘ Growth of Stuart London,” and the result 
is a really notable achievement. 

Perhaps the descriptions “ well-known,” “ notorious ’ 
or even “infamous would be more suitable 
“ great ” to apply to some of the persons whose careers 
and characters are summed up in the series of essays 
published under the title ‘‘ Great Contemporaries.” The 
essays, too, are a somewhat mixed bag of excellence and 
rubbish. The glowing enlogy of Stalin, for example, is 
sheer absurdity. But reward for the discriminating 
reader will be found in many of the essays, particularly 
those on Ford, Lloyd George, Hitler, Paderewski and 
T. E. Lawrence. 

Ex-Superintendent G. W. Cornish in his forty years’ 
police work had charge of an unusually large number of 
important murder and robbery cases, and the book he 
has now written contains many interesting revelations 
of Yard methods and activities. 


Some Fine Biographies 


Mr. Hayward gives us a sympathetically drawn, but 
illuminating portrait of one of the most famous of old 
Roman Emperors; Judge Crabites compels our admira- 
tion for Eduard Benes, even if he does not entirely 
succeed in proving that the Czechoslovakian statesman is 
“the one man who has the courage, the driving power 
and the brain to save the world’’; Mr. Hyamson’s 
“Judas Macabaeus ”’ is a brief but discerning study of 
the career of the Jewish national hero; while Mrs. 
Compton Mackenzie makes the age of Mazarin and Louis 
XIV live for us in her story of the most wilful of the great 
Cardinal’s nieces. 

Doubtless Spada’s autobiography required more than 
a little editing, but the expurgating process has left us 
a vivid enough record of the character and exploits of 
this Corsican bandit. Captain Garro Jones’ forty years 
have had crowded into them an extraordinary medley of 
experiences—in politics, in war, in journalism and in 
business, and he tells his story in a characteristically 
lively manner. 

Some people might describe Dr. Wansey Bayly as a 
fire-eater, for he has always been in the foreground of 
any fight, whether the real stuff or political. He was in 
the Boer War, in Ulster in 1914 and during the Great 
War served first with the Navy and then with the Army, 
being generally in the thick of things. He is no 
respecter of persons and caustic comments on men and 
events are a feature of his book. 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlin, at last freed from 
Soviet censorship, ‘ lifts the veil’? with a vengeance. 
He is convinced that there will be no progress in Russia 
till the ‘‘ communists are no longer so self-righteously 
certain ’’ as to their goal. Countess Tolstoy’s account of 
her trials under the Soviet should be read as a pendent 
to Mr. Chamberlin’s latest book. 

For a proper appreciation of the ‘ possibilities " of 


the recent happenings on the Manchurian-Outer 
Mongolian borders, Mr. Owen Lattimore’s new book may 
be recommended. It stresses the strategic importance 
to Russia of its present hold upon Outer Mongolia which 
protects the flank of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

“ Paris Lions and London Tigers ” has long been out 
of print, but while the point of much of its satire on 
personages of the time is apt to be lost to-day, it still 
makes fascinating reading. 

The fiction continues to be of a high standard. The 
first on my list, ‘‘ Lust a Life,”’ is the story of the 
tormented life of the painter Vincent van Gogh, and is 
written with a sure and masterly touch. Miss Mary 
Borden’s new book is a worthy sequel to her ‘‘ Mary of 
Nazareth.” “In the Last Coach” and American 
Earth ” are both collections of short stories, different in 
style, but equally brilliant. ‘‘ Round Trip ” is remark- 
able for the intensity of the picture of its hero’s sufferings. 


Non-Fiction 


HISTORY.— a Reign of an. ,Geerge the Fifth,” by 
D. C. Somervell (Faber, 12s. 6d.); “The Growth of Stuart 
London,’ by Norman G. Brett-James, illustrated from old 

Prints and — drawn by the author Allen & Unwin, 25s.) ; 
“The Story of the Royal Society of Arts” (abridged from 
Sir Henry ag Wood's official history one brought up 
to date by Q. K, Menzies) (Murray, 2s. 6d.) 


REPRINT.—“ Famous Trials,” by the First Ear! of 
Birkenhead, with 41 illustrations (Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.). 


BIOGRAPHY.—"“ Great Contemporaries,” Essays by 
various hands (Cassell, Ss. 6d.); “ Cornish of the Yard,” 
Reminiscences by ex-Superintendent G. W. Cornish, illus- 
trated (Lane the Bodley Head, 15s.); ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius,”’ 
by F. H. Hayward ‘George Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.):; 
“Benes,” by Pierre Crabites Routledge, 12s. 6d.): “Ventures 
and Visions,’’ by George Garro Jones, with 42 inustrations 
(Hutchinson. 183s.); “ Triple Challenge,” by Hugh Wansey 
Bayly, M.C., with 17 illustrations (Hutchinson, 13s.); “ The 
Cardinal’s Niece” (the story of Marie Mancini), by Faith 
Compten aw illustrated (Secker, 10s. 6d.); “ Judas 
Maccabaus,”’ by Albert M. Hyamson (Cai -y ~* 2s. 6d); 
“Spada the Bandit,” the autobiography of Andre Spada, 
the last of the Corsican bandits, edited by Robert Darrell 
(Grayson, 8s. 6d.). 


SOVIET RUSSIA.—“ Russia’s tron Age,” by William 
Henry Chamberiin, with 17 illustrations (Duckworth, 15s.): 


Yerkes) (Alien & Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 


GENERAL.—“ The Mongols of Manchuria,” by Owen 
Lattimore, with maps (Allen & Unwin, ss. 6d.):; “ Paris Liens 
and London Tigers,” by Harriette Wilson (a int of an 
early nineteenth century book), with 12 orig plates 
(Navarre Society, 15s.). 


Fiction 


Lust for Life,” by Irving Stone (John Lane the Bodley 
Head); “ The King of the Jews," by Mary Borden (Heine 
mann); “ The Mills of God,” by Ernest Lethar, translated 
by Mr. one ulr (Secker); “In the ast 
by 


F 
“A London Story,” by George Buchanan (Constchle 
“Round Trip,” by Don Tracy (Constable); “ yt 
Earth,” by Erskine Caldwell (Secker); Tamara,” by 
leen Norris (Murray); “‘ The Man who Deserted,” by Ward 
Cooley (Jenn Heritage); ‘‘ Tanenbrae,”” by George Wedin 
utehinsen); “ Ladies,” by Biddy Worger (Sampson 
Hy “ Pigeon by Franklin Lushingten Faber); 
Bodley Head); “ Saraband Dead Lovers,"" by Helen 
Simpson (Heinemann) ; by Cesme Hamilten 
(Hutchinson) ; “Taken by the Hand,” by Douglas 
(Modder & Stoughton). 


ADVENTURE AND THRILLS.—“ Sinbad the Soldier,” a 
P. Wren ‘Murra Syn Returns,” 
Thorndyke (Ricoh & Cowen 
ALL THE ABOVE ake 7s. 6c. 


— Sister Carrie,” Theodore Drieser 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.). 


“| Worked for the Soviet,” by Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 
(translated by the author in collaboration with Roberta 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GIR.—Permit me to comment on certain points in the 
speech of the Secretary of State for India, recently 

delivered at Oxford. 

He claims that Lord Lloyd’s and Major Attlee’s 

criticisms of the Government’s India policy ‘ are con- 

tradictory and mutually destructive.” 


On the contrary, they appear to be based on the same 
fundamental doubt whether the proposals will not 
eventually do harm to the helpless masses of India. 


Major Attlee considers that this might be obviated by 
further devolution of power to a vastly extended illiterate 
electorate; the portion of which now endowed with the 
vote has by no means proved its capacity. Lord Lloyd 
sees that the crux of the matter is, retention of efficient 
power to intervene for the protection of the masses by a 
neutral third party, namely the Sovereign body of the 
Empire. 

The Secretary of State further charges Lord Lloyd 
with “‘ failing to recognise the force of the Nationalist 
spirit which is sweeping through all classes in India. . .” 

According to competent Indian observers, inclined to 
sympathise with this view, the visible embodiment of 


this Nationalist spirit is an enhanced activity of Congress 
agitators. 


Their “‘ modus operandi” generally is to wander 
through the country, appropriately clad in a quasi- 
teligious garb, equipped with an oleograph of the cow; 
and to sing Hindu religious songs, ultimately reflecting 
upon all casteless impure foreigners and others who par- 
take of the flesh of the sacred animal. 

In other words, we are confronted with a typical 
reaction of the Hindu social system, such as has often 
occurred in past history at the appropriate moment, in 
order to reject from the soil of India influences that 
might impair the supremacy of the Brahmin hierarchy. 


“ Extremists in Both Countries” 


Of course, this does not mean that we should underrate 
the natural desire of many of the urban intelligentsia of 
India (1 per cent. of the population) for a greater say in 
the affairs of the country. The problem is how to 
reconcile this desire with the often divergent interests of 
the rural millions, and with a continuation of an impartial 
administration, uninfluenced by political and inter-caste 
intrigue. 

This is why many persons of long practical experience 
among the masses, as opposed to contacts mainly with 
townsmen and politicians, are anxious for certain 
measures to be taken to break the shock of the constitu- 
tional changes and for the protection of the public during 
the period of transition. 


Presumably it is te these people, and to those of all 
parties who sympathise with them in England, that the 
Secretary of State partly refers when he speaks of 
extremists in both copntries.” 

A similar remark made two years ago by his former 
colleague, the Marqziess of Lothian, received the merited 
rebuke from the late Lord Sumner, that these gentlemen 
did not deserve the appellation as they, at any rate, did 
not indulge in illegal agitation or applaud acts of violence 
against the Government of India and its peaceful subjects. 

It is doubtful if responsible politicians in any other 
settled country would go out of their way to make a 
similar remark about loyal, and in many cases, distin- 
guished citizens, only anxioys for the safety of the bod 


politic and for the interests of their fellow subjects of all 
races. 


It is just this state of mind evinced by latter-day 
statesmen which induces doubt whether the supermen 
will be forthcoming to be ‘the keystones of the 
building,” that is to fulfil the immense responsibilities 
of the Governor-General and Governors, as laid down in 
the proposals now before Parliament. 


Waris AMEER Atl, I.C.S. Retp. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S:W.1. 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Futilities 


Why Not a Petition? 
DeaR LADY HOUSTON, 


Iam a great admirer of your activities and of the 
Saturday Review which I have now ordered regularly. 

Last night we listened in to Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
fine speech on the wireless and cannot think it will be 
without effect even on the most hardened and pig-headed 
Baldwinite. 

But the time being so short and the matter so vital, 
would it not be well to organise a huge Petition to 
Parliament and send sheets round at once to every 
Constituency ? 

Iknow I could get all the working people in the 
neighbourhood and most of the upper class, though, of 
course, many of the latter are frightened stiff by 
Baldwin’s idiotic slogan of ‘‘ Keep out Socialism.” 

The Socialists would be distinctly better than the 
National Government as now constituted. 

The Petition should be presented by an enormous pro- 
cession to the House of Commons. Unless we focus the 
attention of the Nation on the hideous plot of the India 
Bill, it will be rnshed through by every unconstitutional 
trick imaginable before people realise its full meaning. 

The Lords and Church have let the people down very 
badly and left us without any barrier to Baldwiu and 
MacDonald’s policy of forestalling Socialism. A mad- 
man’s policy which, however, has deceived the very elect. 


Kingsmoor End, Kilgelty. P. Beach Tuomas, I.D.L. 


How to Combat the Indian Surrender 

SIR,—‘‘ The Truth—the Truth against the world” 
was the ancient motto of our race. 

All true Britons must admire Lady Houston’s courage- 
ous and patriotic stand, not only for British prestige but 
also for the preservation of our glorious heritage, which 
we hold as Trustees for posterity. 

It is unthinkable that in this Silver Jubilee year of our 
beloved King, the British Empire should lose “ the 
brightest jewel of her Imperial Crown,” and _basely 
betray her trust. 

All honour to Lady Houston, Lord Rothermere and 
those who have served and loved India—giving the best 
years of their life to her welfare—for trying to arouse 
the apathetic British public to the danger which threat- 
eus our very existence as a world power. No mandate 
was given to this Parliament to disintegrate the Empire 
by foisting a modern Western Constitution on ancient 
Eastern peoples. 

Glibly the uninformed speak of India as if it were a 
country, when it is a vast continent containing not a 
nation but a multitude of diverse peoples, religions, 
languages, customs, etc. 

Queen Victoria promised to guard the welfare of all her 
Indian subjects—and there are over 75 million untouch- 
ables as well as many native Christians who would 
become virtual slaves under the tender mercies of 
Swaraj. 

This week let Wavertree proclaim with no uncertain 
voice that England will not betray her trust and that the 
Government must not surrender the rule of India to base 
intrigue and evil influences. Ceylon is an object lesson. 

How can we help? Now I find people of all classes are 
sadly ignorant of the true facts of the case—unless they 
— lived in the East or have friends and relatives in 
India. 

“Truth from the skies,’ to enlighten the German 
masses was advocated in your paper years ago and 
helped to win the war. Our very existence as an Empire 
is threatened. Surely a strong effort might be made to 
impress on British people in their homes the vital issues 
at stake. 

I would suggest the distribution of an attractive leaf- 
let with the Red Cross of St. George — setting forth in 
simple language salient facts about India and the crisis. 

Surely hundreds of patriotic people—young and old— 
who cannot give money to the India Defence Fund, 
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would willingly give service as distributors of these 

“ Truth Leaflets ” in every home, so that England may 

know the Truth, the Truth about India ere it be too late. 
John Bull may be slow, but when he knows, he acts. 

6, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Joun O’HARTEs. 


A Referendum on India 

SIR,—As it is clearly the intention to force the 
Government of India measure through the House without 
reference to the Electorate and without any mandate 
from the peoples of India, both of whom have a definite 
stake in the matter, a suggestion has been put forward 
in certain quarters that no time should be lost in obtaining 
the opinion of the man in the street, the majority being 
undoubtedly opposed to the scheme as it stands, by means 
of a straightforward Referendum. 


The question is the most vital one that England has 
had to face in its long history; not excepting the Great 
War and it is no time to sit on the fence. Something 
must be done at once to convince Mr. Baldwin that the 
British Public will not have this evil thing thrust upon 
them in this un-English manner and that his threat of 
the only alternative of a Socialistic regime cuts no ice; 
at this stage it would be criminal to sit still and do 
nothing. 


It is suggested that in order to ensure such a 
Referendum being free from all political bias, it should 
be organised entirely outside of any political body or 
semi-political society interested in the matter. It must 
be done at once if this act of Empire suicide is to be 
prevented. REFERENDUM. 


Forcing Through the India Bill 


SIR,—The more one ponders and thinks of the Indian 
Lill, the more suspicious one gets of the manner in which 
it is being so forcibly and persistently pushed by the 
Government. 

One can understand why the matter was never put 
before the electorate, because Conservatives would have 
had nothing to do with it since it is simply a hashed- 
up dish of the Labour Party. 


If it is such a wonderful scheme, however, why have the 
Government adopted the methods they have adopted to 
pass the measure ? 

Conservative members will have to ask themselves this 
question: Are they to vote for Mr. Baldwin and 
MacDonald and the break up of the British Empire? 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, VIGILANT. 


Such Loyalty 


SIR,—Nobody seems to have noticed a little remark 
made by Mr. Eden in a speech last week, in which he 
said he had always been loyal to his Party and his 
Leaders—not, you will notice, to his King and Country. 

Better, in fact, to lick boots and hold down your job, 
than to do your duty. A. M. MATHEWS. 
Pencombe, Hereford. Lt.-Col. 


A Jubilee Gift for the King 
LaDy Houston, 

I feel I must offer you my warmest congratulations, for 
no doubt, you have helped to arouse the Conservatives to 
action by your outspoken policy in the Saturday Review. 
Mr. Randolph Churchill has now put the spark to a 
fire which I hope will spread the length and breadth of 
England. 

I wish him every success in his campaign, and shall 
watch it with interest. 

What a gift for our dear King in his Jubilee year would 
be the return to our country of a real Conservative 
Government with a strong leader. 

We should be able to sing from our hearts as they did 
in Devonport on old year’s night to drown the Red flag. 

O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 


Yours with sincere admiration. 


Olney, Bucks, F. Maup HvTcHINs, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Voice of Lancashire 


DEAR Lapy HOUSTON, 


Some years ago when Randolph Churchill’s distin- 
guished father fought Oldham, which town for so long 
my family has been associated with, my uncle, the late 
Sam Platt, Chairman of Platt Bros., as he was then, was, 
I think, instrumental in getting Winston Churchill 
returned. 


Mr. James Platt, who is fighting the Wavertree 
by-election as the Government candidate, is no connec- 
tion of our family, although no doubt he comes from 
another family of the same name as myself, as the name 
of Platt is a Lancashire name. 


I was myself in pre-War days Conservative candidate 
for Oldham and there were placards out “a Platt for 
Oldham,’’ but I had to retire for domestic reasons. 

I rejoice that Randolph Churchill.is fighting for the 
real interests of Lancashire and I trust he may be suc- 
cessful, but I am afraid that a large section of the 
electorate do not realise the importance of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals in respect to India; they are far more 
interested in local problems. 


I only hope that Mr. Randolph Churchill may be able 
in the short time at his disposal to enthuse the voters 
on this vital question of India. He is fighting as a true 
blue Conservative, not the diluted stuff which Mr. 
Baldwin has compelled Conservatives to swallow. 

Villa Pré Martine, Alassio. E. Piatt. 


Congratulations 
DEAR Lapy 

I take off my hat to you for your words of encourage- 
ment to Mr. Randolph Churchill. 

I feel I must express my approval, although I have no 
weight in the outside world. Your advice to De Valera 
some time ago also was noted by me. 

Keep it up while you can, because we need coprage in 
this life. 

Tacoma, Harelaw Road, 
Colinton, Edinburgh. 


(Mrs. J. C.) 


Facist Youth 


SIR,—Through failing sight I am no longer able to 
read the Saturday Review for myself, but it is read to 
me, and I thoronghly enjoyed Lady Houston’s plain 
speaking to our ‘‘ No More War ” Bishops and others. 


Still, I do not quite agree with her when she warns the 
valiant young gentlemen who will never fight for King 
and Country that they will be made to fight for their 
conquerors. 


In view of the eugenic measures now practised by a 
certain nation, I suggest that their more probable (and 
very appropriate) fate will be that prophesied for the 
sons of Hezekiah. (See Isaiah chapter 39, verse 7.) 

Orleigh, Euuis G. Rogperts (M.A. Oxon.). 
Ipplepen, 
Newton Abbot. 


[The verse reads: ‘‘ And of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take away; 
and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the King of 
Babylon. ] 


A Lesson for M.P.’s 


SIR,—After reading the book by the late Hamish Blair, 
I sent it to my M.P., Mark Patrick, fot his information 
about India as he is a supporter of the White Paper. I 
informed him that I could no longer support him. 
Would it not be possible for the India Defence League 
to send a copy to every M.P.? 


I am a life-long Conservative and find I am in agree- 
ment with the Saturday Review in every respect, and 
B. D. McQuEEN. 


more power to your elbow. 
Ellwyn, Yennadon, 
Dousland, S. Devon, 
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MUSIC NOTES 


AN ALL-ENGLISH PROGRAMME 


By Herbert Hughes 


T the Albert Hall last Saturday I found it 
impossible to escape a feeling of depression. 
On the face of it, the programme of the Royal 
Choral Society was one to rejoice the heart of the 
most pessimistic Englishman, with works by the 
never-to-be-forgotten Elgar, and by such vivid 
representatives of the younger generation as Frank 
Bridge, George Dyson, and William Walton. But 
no Englishman I have ever met—musical English- 
man, I mean—can listen to the Royal Choral 
Society’s version of the National Anthem without 
wincing a little; and that was the prelude to this 
concert. It is embarrassing enough to watch Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, sensitive as he is, conduct it as 
if it were a Schehrazade, but it strains one’s sense 
of dignity to listen to all those dear choristers 
singing in the most punctilious staccato. 


In this all-English programme were five items: 
the ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ Overture and ‘‘ Serenade ’’ for 
Strings of Elgar; ‘‘ A Prayer ’’ for Chorus and 


Orchestra by Frank Bridge; Dr. George Dyson’s . 


fantasia for chorus and orchestra, ‘‘ In Honour of 
the City ’’; and Walton’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’’ ; 
and of those five items the ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ Over- 
ture, which dates from about 1901, was far and 
away the youngest and most vital, written when its 
composer was considerably younger than Mr. 
Bridge and Dr. Dyson now are, and some ten years 
or so older than Mr. Walton now is. 


Youth and Sincerity 


The point is important. By all the rules of the 
game neither Mr. Bridge nor Dr. Dyson will 
blossom forth into greater virility; intellectually 
their work may show a keener edge; they may 
develop an even finer technique than they possess 
at the moment—good enough as it is for all 
practical purposes. Mr. Walton, on the other 
hand, has youth on his side, and (I believe) tre- 
mendous sincerity. With ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ”’ 
he has had the kind of success that might turn 
a lighter head, success partly accruing from the 
sensational nature of the work itself. It is no 
reflection on his skill that this work embodies 
some of the qualities that made, for example, a 
song like ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ’’ popular forty 
years or so ago. It is no reflection on his artistry 
that he has combined the manner of a Parry 
oratorio with the technique of Jack Hylton and 
the late J. P. Sousa. 


But it is definitely a reflection on contemporary 
criticism and contemporary taste that so many 
people can be caught praising a work written by 
a young man with his tongue in his cheek. In 
every sense there is about as much relationship 
between ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast '’’ and the recently 
produced (and unfinished) Symphony as between 
the tower at Blackpool and the one that leans 
so perilously at Pisa. It is the Walton who left 
his first Symphony unfinished upon whom I would 
pin my faith, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
THE DELIUS SOCIETY 


Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


OMEONE ought to save the Delius Society 
from its friends. The Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, following up a policy of despera- 
tion inaugurated by the H.M.V. issues of Bach 
and Beethoven and Hugo Wolf and Sibelius, has 
now fostered a number of records of Delius’s music 
under the artistic directorship of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Probably no-one, apart from Philip 
Heseltine, has been more closely in touch with 
Delius than Beecham; his loyalty has _ been 
strenuous to the point of pathos; he knows 
precisely how this or that song should be sung, 
how this or that phrase should sound on the lips 
of the gentleman who plays the third trombone. 
You may not like his ideas; you may not always 
like his exuberance; but you could hardly quarrel 
with his authority. And you join the Delius 
Society. 

But the good name of Delius may suffer as much 
from the loyalty of Sir Thomas as any artist from 
a too strenuous friend. Heseltine over-praised 
Delius in his biography, and admitted it a few 
years after that charming book was published. Sir 
Thomas has been over-playing him. What we 
want now is an interregnum during which Sir 
Thomas will conduct performances of ‘* Samson 
and Delilah,”’ the ‘‘Lily of Killarney,”’ ‘‘Carmen,”’ 
‘** Ivanhoe ”’ and ‘*‘ The Golden Legend,”’ and give 
us time to take our bearings. 


Pot-Boilers 


For me this handsome first volume of records 
issued by the Delius Society (of which Sir Thomas 
is the declared apologist) is spoiled by the publica- 
tion of the two songs, ‘‘ To the Queen of my 
Heart ’’ and ‘‘ Love’s Philosophy,’’ so admirably 
sung by Mr. Heddle Nash to the piano accompani- 
ment of Mr. Gerald Moore. 


One can adore the ‘‘ Paris ’’—surely one of the 
finest tone-pictures ever conceived ; one can respect 
‘‘ Eventyr ’’ and that moving last scene from the 
tropical ‘*‘ Koanga’’; but why these songs? If 
they are here as petrified monuments to Delius’s 
so rare pot-boiling, then let them be so regarded. 
But there is no such indication. They are here as 
serious examples of the composer’s art, without 
explanation or apology. If the object was to put 
Delius in his proper place as a nice romantic com- 
poser, who knew how many beans make five—even 
if he had only one toe on the ground—the Society 
has succeeded. 


It is a fatiguing thought. So let us torget the 
bad songs, and thank heaven for these other lovely 
things—especially for the exquisite incidental 
music to James Elroy Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan ’’ in 
which the oboe-playing is memorable. The 
orchestra is the London Philharmonic, the con- 
ductor in each case Sir Thomas Beecham, and the 
catalogue numbers SDX 1—6. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


THE PROBLEM OF LIVING 


“ Love on the Dole” Garrick Theatre 
By Ronald and Walter Greenwood. 


HE outstanding quality of this play is its 

sincerity. It should undoubtedly be seen by 

everyone interested in the problems of living in 
these troublous times. 

The scene is laid in a typical industrial town in 
Lancashire. Conditions are bad; there is no 
work; there is no money—except the dole. But 
there is tremendous courage, and it is the gradual 
breaking of this courage which makes the story of 
the play. 

The tension is, however, relieved by real 
humour, and there is some brilliant acting by an 
unusually clever cast which includes Wendy 
Hiller, Cathleen Nesbitt, Drusilla Wills, Marie 
Ault, Julian Mitchell and Alex Grandison. 


“ Between Us Two” Criterion Theatre 
By Dudley Leslie. 


There are, no doubt, the possibilities of a good 
comedy in the theme of this play, but Dudley 
Leslie has not, I feel, realised them. 

Leonora Corbett and Jack Melford worked very 
hard to keep the ball rolling, but bricks cannot 
easily be made without a modicum of clay—or is 
it straw? D. A. Clarke-Smith’s excellent abilities 
were entirely wasted in a small, meaningless part, 
but Eva Hudson is to be congratulated upon her 
interpretation of the part of the coloured servant. 

Between us two—and the proverbial gate-post— 
try again, Mr. Leslie. 


Summer's Lease ” Embassy Theatre 
By Winifred Howe. 


This is, I believe, the authoress’s first play. I 
look forward with much interest to her second and 
hope that I shall enjoy it as much as I did 
** Summer’s Lease.” 

Miss Howe’s characterisation of the Senior 
Partner, his Secretary, the Junior Partner, five 
Typists, a Dealer and an Office Boy in their 
habitual surroundings—a_ stockbroker’s office— 
was in each and every case unusually real. In 
addition, there was a Theatrical Manager, an 
Actor and the mother of one of the typists—again 
all drawn with a faultless pen. 


‘*Miss Julie” and “‘ The Copy ” 

(Strindberg) (Helge Krog) 

‘The Copy ”’ is quite the most amusing one- 
act play that I have seen for a long time. The 
author knows his fellow-humans better than most 
and was excellently served by an admirable cast 
—especially Austin Trevor. Jack Minster, too, is 
to be congratulated on his production. 

In ‘* Miss Julie,’’ I found considerably less satis- 
faction. The story itself was depressing, to say 
the least of it, and the production was so slow that 
the second act in particular seemed interminable. 


Arts Theatre 


There was, however, a very sound performance by ~ 


Margaret Webster as the cook, Christina. es 


CINEMA 
EDDIE CANTOR AGAIN 


- By Mark Forrest 


FTER Charles Chaplin, I suppose that Eddie 
Cantor is the favourite comedian of the 
screen. With eyes like bull’s-eyes on stalks and 
a voice powerful enough to raise any roof he has 
stared and sung his way into popularity. His last 
two films contained two of the funniest sequences 
yet seen in the cinema; the first was a bull fight 
and the second a flight in a chariot. The Kid From 
Spain and Roman Scandals also had the advantage 
of having some very catchy music to support the 
action. Unfortunately his latest film, Kid 
Millions, which has come to the London Pavilion, 
is rather a disappointing affair. 

Most of the time it simply isn’t funny; all the 
way through it lacks pace and the farce discloses 
few new inventions. The location is Egypt, but 
the story takes a long time getting there and over 
and over again an amusing situation appears to be 
hovering round the corner, but the corner is never 
turned. 

There are plenty of pretty girls and one or two 
successful dances, but the main song of the film, 
Mandy, is not so appealing as, say, Keep Young 
and Beautiful nor, which is more important, is 
there any sequence which approaches the two 
already mentioned. 


The Laugh-Raiser 


Once more, however, a ready excuse has been 


~ manufactured for Eddie Cantor to black his face 


and the moment he is seen doing that most 
audiences are immediately content; nor will they 
be disappointed with the actual minstrel show on 
board the ship, but when the various parties, who 
are engaged in trying to claim a treasure dis- 
covered by a professor, eventually make the 
acquaintance of the sheik, in the tombs of whose 
ancestors the jewels lie, I think audiences will feel 
that they have not had their money’s worth in 
laughter. 

The tomb, the harem, the sheik, his daughter, 
the jewels, the boiling oil and a camel are all there 
—the stock in trade, as it were, of any production 
laid in an easterly direction, but either because 
the various combinations and permutations of these 
particular items have all been used before or be- 
cause no-one at the time could think of anything 
very amusing, the climax proves dull. 

The finish of the whole picture, which is tacked 
on to the Egyptian sequence, is somewhat surpris- 
ing. Having declared at the beginning that he 
will open a free ice cream depét for the children 
when he gets his money, Eddie Cantor proceeds 
to do this and the film turns into fantasy. Techni- 
color has been used for these scenes. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


“MASKERADE” (a) 
with Paula Wessely. 
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DREADNOUGHT 


‘¢ The Best of all ’’ 
Well matured and a stimulant 


of great medicinal value 


150/- per dozen 
12/6 ,, bottle 


A Selection of Choice Wines 
at moderate prices 


Ports 
iamond 76/- 
Delicious on Tawny of Great Age a .. 100/- 
Sherries 
Perfecto. Choice. Golden... 
Choice Old Nut Brown, very attractive 78/- 
Clarets 
Margaux 
Chat Haut _Milon, Grand Vin. 
d'iss 1990 60/- 
Do. Laoville Barto 1920 66/- 
Do. Smith Haut Lafitte,” Grand Vin 1920 79/- 
Do. Brane Cantenac, Grand V 1920 78/- 
Do. Haut Brion, Grand Vin. ... .. 19% 94/- 
argeux, Grand Vin. 19% 94/- 
Champagne 


Royal Cuvée, Extra Dry, Specially reeemmended 


White Bordeaux Wines 


~ 
~ 


Graves Supérieures 36/- 
Do. do. Delicate Wine, 
Sauternes 42/- 
Burgundies, Red 
Supérieur, Soft Wine... 199% 48/- 
Pom 1928 64/- 
Full Bodied Wine 1923 60/- 
Corton, Choice Wine 199% 172/- 
Vosne Rémanée 19988 %8/- 
Hocks 
Riidesheim we 199 684/- 
Liebfraumilch _... 1999 62/- 
Hochheim Neuberg ... 1929 68/- 
Berg Ausiese .. 
Moselles 
Trittenheim ... 19% 62/- 
Winningen ... 19% 68/- 
Berncasteler Graben ... 199 66/- 
Scharzhofberger Auslese... 192% 


Of most of these wines, half-bottles are > entities at 
usual prices. For ep hee a case of assorted 
Wines and Spirits obtained at dosen rates. 


Carriage paid by goods train 


Please write for Full Wine List which alse gives 
prices of Vintage Ports and Vintage Champagnes. 


Rutherford & Kap 


WINE MERCHANTS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Masesry Kine Grones V. 


12 & 13, Norris Street, 
London, S.W.1 


Also at 120 George Street Street, Edinburgh, 2 
Dreadnought House, 123 Snow Hill, Birmingham, 4 
and 36, St. John Street, Perth 


BROADCASTING 


WHO WILL BE THE 
NEW CHIEF? 
By Alan Howland 


_ fun they must be having at Portland 
Place! Who is to be the new Director of 
Programmes? Who is going to attain the dizzy 
rank of Controller of Visual Output, or whatever 
the Chief Televisor is to be called? Rumour has 
it that both positions are to be decided by an un- 
official raffle, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to outdoor relief for broadcasting artists who have 
talent but no titled relations, but this may not be 
true. In any case, it is quite certain that listeners 
will not be allowed to buy a ticket. 


I should like to think that the lucky winner 
would take a few hints from a disinterested critic. 
In the first place, I should advise him to get rid 
of most of the announcers. I can put up with 
asthmatic breathlessness on occasion ; I can forgive 
mispronunciations and a general unfamiliarity 
with the English language, but I cannot tolerate 
the painstaking superciliousness and the far from 
effortless superiority of some of the more recent 
additions to the announcing staff. But what can 
you expect for five pounds a week? The new 
Director of Programmes will, I hope, see to it that 
the announcers are adequately paid and will recruit 
this portion of his staff on the basis of performance 
and not pedigree. 


Amateurs or Experts ? 


Having dealt with this problem, he might, if 
he is the man I take him to be, tackle the wider 
subject of amateurism. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is barely one person on the 
staff of the B.B.C. who either is or has ever been 
an expert at his job. 


With one or two trifling exceptions, it is true to 
say that nobody in the Productions Department 
ever produced a play before he was appointed, no 
one in the Music Department, apart from Dr. 
Boult, ever conducted an orchestra or engaged an 
artist until their talents in these directions were 
discovered by a far-seeing administrator who him- 
self did not know a flute from a trumpet. 


I would even go so far as to suggest that the 
presentation of the programmes is not all that 
could be desired. The New Director of Pro- 
grammes might think that this is a very unim- 
portant aspect of broadcasting. He would not, if 
he listened to me, entrust it to the tender mercies 
of people who are at the same time inexperienced 
and unteachable. 


In any case, the names have not yet been drawn 
from the hat, 
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The Empire Week 


Silver Jubilee and the 
B.LF. 


J UBILEE year really makes its 
official start next Monday week, 

when the British Industries Fair 

opens at White City and Olympia. 

This is the first big event of a 
momentous season, and many of the 
hundreds of visitors from abroad who 
are pouring into London for the Fair 
will stay for the Jubilee Week, 
especially as the heavy section of the 
Fair, at Castle Bromwich, Birming- 
ham, does not open until May 20, 
when the celebrations will be in full 
swing. 

British manufacturers have taken 
advantage of the Silver Jubilee to 
put forward new lines which are 
expected to attract many buyers this 
year. 

I have seen the new Jubilee ties 
for men, in silver and purple, silver 
and blue, and silver and red. They 
are extraordinarily attractive and 
will shortly be put on the market. 


Mugs and Jugs 

In the china and glassware section, 
Jubilee mugs, jugs and crockery are 
being shown in dozens of different 
styles. As a memento for the 
children, one firm is manufacturing 
special Jubilee mugs, silver-rimmed 
and bearing portraits of King George 
and Queen Mary with a suitable 
inscription. 

I forecast this development some 
time ago, and suggested that school- 
children might be presented with 
Jubilee mugs, as they were at the 
time of the Coronation. Perhaps this 
suggestion will be adopted by the 
education authorities. It would be 
worth the small outlay. 

Jubilee pencils, silver replacing 
white in a red, white and blue colour 
scheme, will also be shown at the 
B.I.F., and here again the children 
should be considered. 

Something quite new in the way of 
bunting flags and decorations has 
been evolved. 


Canberra to London 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


AUSTRALIA regards the visit of 

her Ministerial delegation to 
London for the King’s Jubilee cele- 
brations: as far more than a senti- 
mental occasion. The consultations 
to be held are so important that the 
Australian mission will now be of 
more than Imperial Conference 
strength. 

Mr. J. A. Lyons, the Prime Minis- 
ter, will be assisted by three other 
members of his Cabinet and a num- 
ber of departmental officials. One of 
the Ministers—Mr. R. G. Menzies, 
the rising young Attorney-General— 
is not coming upon purely govern- 
mental business, but his services will 
be available to the delegation. 


Judging by the progress made in 


Week 


West Australia’s claim to the 
Imperial Parliament to be allowed to 
secede from the Commonwealth, Mr. 
Menzies may have more legal 
engagements here than he originally 
contemplated. 

Mr. S. M. Bruce, the High Com- 
missioner and former Prime Minister, 
will bring the strength of the prin- 
cipal negotiators to five. 

He has had far more experience in 
external affairs since the War than 
any other Australian leader. He has 
been handling the troublous meat 
negotiations since the Ottawa confer- 
ence, he knows the mind of Whitehall, 
and, though he is for the time being 
not a politician, he will be the mentor 
of the party. 


EMPIRE DIARY 


Feb. 12-13—Imperial Institute, 
Short Talks to Schools (illus- 
trated with lantern slides and 
films)—"* New Zealand.” 


Feb. 14-15—Imperial Institute, 
Short Talks to Schools—‘ Union 
of South Africa.” 

Feb. 14—Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain: 
Annual Meeting Luncheon, 
Edward VII Rooms, Hotel. Vic- 
toria. 


Feb. 14—Valentine Ball for 
Empire Officers’ 1914-18 Guild, 
The Dorchester. 

Feb. 18Mar. |—British Indus- 
tries Fuir, Olympia. 

Feb. 26—British Industries 
Dinner and Ice Pageant, Gros- 
venor House. 


Feb. 28—Canadian Reception 
and Ball organised by R.E.S. at 
the Goldsmith’s Hall, Foster 
Lane, London, E.C.2. Tickets, 
7/6 each (including  refresh- 
ments). 


In the negotiations for a more per- 
manent and broad-based Anglo- 
Australian agreement, Mr. Lyons 
and his Ministers will be fortunate in 
the industrious tilling of the soil 
beforehand by Mr. Bruce. It was in 
a playful moment that he declared 
recently that, in Australia, he was 
considered pro-British, while in 
London he was regarded as being 
offensively Australian. 


No representative of the Countty 
party section of the Australian Gov- 
ernment was originally included in 
the delegation. This omission— 
strange, in view of the essentially 
agricultural topics to be debated in 
Downing Street by the delegation— 
has been remedied by the late 
inclusion of Mr. H. V. C. Thorby. 

He is a pastoralist, and was Min- 


ister for Agriculture in New South 
Wales before entering Federal poli- 
tics. His party leader, Dr. Earle 
Page, is the most vehement anti- 
restrictionist in the Australian Min- 
istry. It may be helpful, therefore, 
that the producers and their political 
organisation should be able to hear 
from one of their own representatives 
an exposition of the case of British 
agriculture in relation to Dominions 
competition. 


Mr. Walter Elliot, whose plans for 
the rehabilitation of British farming 
have produced such apprehension in 
Australia and New Zealand, should 
enjoy a heart-to-heart talk with Mr. 
Thorby, whose objection to the prin- 
ciple of restriction is pronounced. 


How is Foreign Butter 
being Sold? 


By “ Antipodean " 


I> my last article I gave some 

instances of the difficulty the 
Empire countries have, and _par- 
ticularly New Zealand, in getting 
their produce to the housewives of 
Britain under its name. 

Some of the Dominions desire to 
sell under the term ‘‘ Empire.”” New 
Zealand does not. 

The reason is easily understood. 
New Zealand, of all the Dominions, 
was the first to obtain a market in 
Britain for her mutton and lamb and 
for her butter. From the earliest 
days she spent almost lavishly 
within her own borders amongst her 
farmers in securing quality of out- 
put. New Zealand produce has been 
known from the earliest days in 
England for its quality. 

Then came the Empire Marketing 
Board and established the term 
‘‘ Empire ”’ as a general ‘ cover ”’ to 
all produce from the Dominions; 
naturally an organisation of this 
description could not discriminate. 
And in respect to regulations passed 
from time to time under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act applying to 
various classes of produce, it was 
found easier to use the same term as 
distinguishing Empire from foreign. 

New Zealand has been the sufferer. 
Her butter has largely lost its 
identity in the shops. Now, also, 
her lamb may suffer. 

And now fet me revert to butter. 
The annual returns of the Board of 
Trade show that last calendar year, 
4,418,882 cwt. of foreign butter came 
into this country. 


ren Danish butter (2,485,810 


ewt.), which is generally sold under 
its name, there were over 216,000,000 
lbs. of other foreign butter sold in 
Britain from the following countries : 
Soviet Russia (56,000,C00 lIbs.), Fin- 
land (16,000,000 lbs.), Estonia 
(14,000,000 Ibs.), Latvia (17,500,000 
lbs.), Lithuania (16,000,000  Ibs.), 
Sweden (38,000,000 Ibs.), Poland 
(6,000,000 Ibs.), Holland (34,000,000 
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Ibs.), Argentine (12,000,000 lbs.), and 
other foreign countries 11,000,000 lbs. 

Very little of this butter is sold in 
the shops under its name—the name 
of the country whence it comes. This 
is no mere assertion: any one can see 
if what | state is fact or fiction by 
looking in the various grocers’ shops. 
— under what form is this butter 
sold? 


Has the energetic Minister of 
Agriculture given this matter his 
attention? It is his Department 
which is responsible for the law in 
respect to it. It is his Department 
which has sponsored the regulations 
under the Merchandise Marks Act. 


Canada’s Problems 
By A.C.M. 


Montreal, Jan. 81. 

WwitH the federal elections only 

some few months off, the 

political situation in Canada _ is 

already taking on the appearance of 
a ferocious battle of words. 


After almost five years in office, 
during the worst period in the 
industrial and social history of the 
country, the Conservative party, 
under their blunt-spoken and buoy- 
ant leader, Mr. R. B. Bennett, have 
tabled a comprehensive programme 
of reforms in labour, industry, and 
general social matters. 


Regarding the programme as a 
political ruse, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
the Liberal leader, has, as he thinks, 
“called the bluff ’’ of the Conserv- 
ative party, by inviting them to go 
ahead with their schemes of reform. 
‘If you don’t do it, I will,” is the 
Liberal leader’s warning. 

In the background, the Common- 
wealth Co-operative Federation — 
composed of the old Labour Party 
and Farmers Party—has intimated; 
through its leader, Mr. Woodsworth, 
that it will support the Conservatives 
in all reforms that may improve the 
social standards of the mass of the 
population. 


Relations with U.S.A 


Not since Confederation came into 
being has Canada been faced with 
more important problems. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreements of 
July, 1932, arising from the Empire 
Conference, were generally regarded 
as marks of progress. But at the 
moment there is also a tremendous 
urge, especially from Chambers of 
Commerce, to reach an early trade 
tariff agreement with the United 
States. 

Since the Howley-Smoot Tariff Act 
of the United States raised high 
tariff barriers against all imports, 
Canada has reciprocated in like 
fashion by raising high duties 
against United States goods, and 
giving preferences to Empire 
products. 


It is now felt that an equitable 
agreement could be reached between 
the two great North American coun- 
tries that would benefit both. 


The perp'exing constitutional 
status of the Federal Government at 
Ottawa, in being secondary to that of 


Imperial 
Opinions 


“It is the Socialists who 
have foisted this Indian Federal 
policy upon the Conservative 
party. It is entirely their own 
plan, and they are now trying 
to make the great Conservative 
party use its strength to force 
the measure through Parlia- 
ment.’’—Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Wavertree. 


“There are people who 
imagine that economic pro- 
blems can be settled by speech- 
making.’”?> — Mr. Beaudry 
Leman, President of the 

Banque Canadienne Nationale. 


“Surely the magnet of 
strength as well as the magnet 
of love is necessary if the 
Empire is to be bound 
together.” — Lord Lloyd at 
Birmingham. 


** It is one of life’s mysteries 
why Empire tobacco growers, 
subsidised by 2s. a Ib. prefer- 
ence, still have to accept 6d. 
or 7d. a lb. for our leaf ex 
warehouse, in Great Britain.’’ 
—The Hon. T. M. Partridge, 
addressing the Nyasaland To- 
bacco Growers’ Association. 


‘Upon what principle could 
the Federal Ministry justify 
the aid to the gold-mining in- 
dustry which it is being 
pressed to give? Should it 
yield, it will surrender the 
last citadel of governmental 
prudence and propriety.’’—The 
Argus, Melbourne. 


“Imperial trade cannot 
escape all restrictions under 
present world conditions.’’— 

Courier-Mail, Brisbane. 


“Downing Street to-day 
looks upon the Governor of 
Kenya merely as its agent—an 
outlook from which it must 
depart.”—Lord Francis Scott, 
speaking in Nairobi. 

‘‘ The East African Native is 
intensely honest. I always 
travelled in Tanganyika with 
my usual luggage, including 
a dress shirt with gold studs— 
a tremendous temptation to a 
Native, because he can get a 
very good wife for two dress 
studs. But I never lost any- 
thing.’—Mr. H. J. Magnay, 
formerly Tanganyika Educa- 
tion Officer, in a speech at 
Sheffield. 


the Provinces in many national 
matters, is being taken by many as a 
cause, or excuse, for the apparent 
ineffectiveness of the Federal Govern- 
ment in combating the depression. 


According to past rulings of the 
Privy Council, in the British North 
America Act, the nine Provinces 
have powers extraneous to the Fed- 
eral Government; this being especi- 


ally marked in decisions handed 
down by the late Lord Haldane. 

The Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment, under Mr. R. B. Bennett’s 
leadership, is now tabling measures 
that will test the validity of their 
power; and this may result in some 
interesting changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the Dominion, through 
amendments to the B.N.A. Act. 


Back to the Dark Ages 


By G. Dalap Stevenson 


R. DE VALERA continues to 
lead his people backwards into 

the Dark Ages. Every day new 
efforts are made to turn the Irish into 
a Gaelic speaking nation and the 
shorthand typists in government 
offices struggle with the archaic 
language of ancient Irish chieftains. 


In the hope that they will become 
fluent, Dublin children are sent in 
batches into the backward districts 
of the west, the only part of Ireland 
where Gaelic is in current use. Flag 
days are held and trades unions 
asked for subscriptions to provide 
funds for the work. Gaelic is, of 
course, a compulsory subject in all 
government schools, while private 
schools are penalised if they do not 
teach it. Even Braille is written in 
Gaelic. 

This enthusiasm for Gaelic, these 
feverish efforts to resuscitate a mori- 
bund language, do not spring from a 
mere platonic love of archeology. 
They are part of the anti-British pro- 
paganda by which Irish politicians 
live. In a debate at Trinity College 
last week Gaelic was described as 
‘an insulator against the influence 
of the English language;”’ it was 
to keep the Irish from being 
“ Anglicised.” A Galway parish 
priest at a local Gaelic festival spoke 
of expelling the English language 
“as we expelled the English 
garrison.” 


It is strange that the pacifist 
English Socialists should have such 
sympathy for the Free State, for 
there, if anywhere in the world, 
racial hatred is fostered. Nothing is 
too petty for the attention of these 
Anglophobes. For many years the 
Royal initials on the pillar boxes 
have been painted over with a coat 
of green, and now a body of city 
fathers is to go green also. 


The Drogheda corporation have 
decided that red civic robes are 
reminiscent of the customs of Great 
Britain, so in future they are going 
to wear green ones. 


The encouragement of anti-British 
feeling is, of course, very much to 
Mr. de Valera’s immediate advan- 
tage. England is his whipping boy 
and he. blames the British for any- 


thing and everything which goes . 


wrong. Hate is the strong drink 
with which he warms and comforts 
his people in their adversity, while 
county councils go bankrupt and 
cattle sell at a few pounds a head. 
Unfortunately, like other forms of 
alcoholism, its effects will continue 
into the next generation. 
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What the Duke and Duchess of Kent saw during their visit to Trinidad this week: 1, Cocoa harvesting operations; 


2, Trinidad’s picturesque neighbour, Little Tobago, showing Goat Island; 3, Bagging copra for export. 


courtesy of the West Indies Committee). 


New High Commissioner 
for S. Rhodesia 


R. S. M. LANIGAN O’KEEFFE, 
the newly appointed High 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodé%ia, 
arrived in London at the beginning 
of this week. 

In the last Reform Party Govern- 
ment, Mr. O’Keeffe was the Minister 
of Internal Affairs and Minister for 
Justice. He represented Insiza in 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. 

Mr. O’Keeffe arrived in Beira from 
Ireland in 1895, and was engaged in 
the Beira-Umtali Railway Construc- 
tion during the following year. He 
joined the Southern Rhodesian 
administration in 1897, and later was 
transferred to the office of the 
Administrator of Matabeleland. 

During the Boer War Mr. O’Keeffe 
served in the Southern Rhodesia 
Volunteers. 

In 1900 he was transferred to the 
North-Western Rhodesian adminis- 
tration, and the following year was 
appointed Secretary to the North- 
Western Rhodesian Administrator. 


A Practical Farmer 


He resigned from the North- 
Western Rhodesian administration 
in 1909 and began farming in 1910. 

In the Great War, Mr. O’Keeffe 
was, to his great disappointment, 
several times rejected for service on 
medical grounds. In 1916 he became 
President of the Bembesi Farmers’ 
Association. He was elected Pres- 
ident of the Rhodesian Agricultural 
Union in 1924, President of the 
Bulawayo Landowners’ and Farmers’ 
Association and President of the 
Bubi Farmers’ Association. At the 
General Election of 1928 he was 
elected as member for Insiza. 

For three years in succession he 
was President of the Insiza Farmers’ 
Association. 

Mr. O’Keeffe made an extremely 
wise move, prior to his departure 
from Southern Rhodesia, in touring 
the country to obtain expressions of 
opinion from all quarters as to how 
best the trade of Southern Rhodesia 
might be expanded and her interests 
in general fostered. 

As High Commissioner he can be 
relied on to do all that is possible to 
put Southern Rhodesia on the map— 
so far as the British public is 
concerned, 


Royal 
Honeymooners 
at Trinidad 


BROAD plains of waving sugar 

cane, a mysterious, inexhaustible 
lake of asphalt, tropical forests in 
which rare orchids grow, and sunlit 
seas with palm-fringed beaches. 


That is Trinidad, the beautiful 
British Colony known as “‘ the land 
of the humming bird,’’ where the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent arrived on 
Wednesday on their honeymoon trip. 
The population of the island and its 
small neighbour, Tobago, gave the 
Royal couple a wonderful welcome 
and then, with excusable pride, the 
Duke and his bride were shown the 
sights. . 


For their size, Trinidad and Tobago 
can certainly boast of a variety of 
interests, especially those connected 
with the breakfast table. Cocoa, 
coffee, cane sugar and grape fruit— 
all thriving industries, apart from 
the rich oilfields. and asphalt. 


Profitable Bitters 


Incidentally, Angostura bitters are 
a local monopoly, and the yearly 
export trade tops the £18,000 mark. 

Most visitors are puzzled by the 
phenomenon of cricket being played 
during the coolest season of the year 
and football (both codes) in the 
hottest. Trinidad could turn out 
teams that would put up a fine show 
anywhere. 


The Royal sight-secing tour was 
mostly by car, and here the island 
can show England a trick or two. 
Wonderful roads—classed as the best 
in the world—have been extended to 
the remotest corners. Main roads 
and many of the lesser ones have 
been treated with road oil, which 
keeps them smooth and free from 
dust. It is a cheap process, as 
Trinidad has oil to spare. The great 
oil refineries produce petrol, lubri- 
cating oil, fuel oil, road oil and 
petroleum jelly. 


One of the main sights is the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture which trains students who 
intend to become tropical planters in 
the science and practice of tropical 
agriculture. The King is patron. 


(Pictures by 


Seven for One 


By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 


CERTAIN people in England con- 

sidered that all seven Lumbwa, 
who murdered a white man and 
raped his wife, should not have been 
hanged. These same people drew 
comparisons between that case and 
one where a white woman had a 
native flogged and he subsequently 
died, for which she received a year’s 
imprisonment. 


With these critics who probably 
have never been to Africa, much less 
worked with Africans, one has to 
make allowances. How many of 
them have any idea what it is like to 
live, hopelessly outnumbered, 
amongst a primitive race? It is all 
very well to decry the ‘‘ Colour Bar,” 
but let some of these rabid adver- 
saries of white settlement come and 
put their theories to the test and see 
what results they get. 


The native views his womenkind 
as a combined ox, ass and chi'd- 
bearing machine: he has no respect 
for them nor has he any for the white 
woman. 


Without respect and obedience no 
white woman is safe; natives view a 
woman with contempt. Had one of 
the seven Lumbwa been acquitted, he 
would have returned to his tribe, 
boasted of what he had done, and 
added that the white man was getting 
soft. 


In a month a simi'ar outrage would 
have occurred and these would 
steadily have increased. 


The other case was sheer mis- 
chance. Admittedly the native was 
beaten—often at school one was 
beaten unjustly, on principle, or to 
encourage the others ’—but as he 
walked miles into the nearest town 
he could not have been very ill. The 
fact that he subsequently got 
septiceemia was only indirectly the 
fault of the person who caused him 
to be beaten : he might just as likely 
have scratched his leg on a thorn 
tree. 


This woman, and her husband who 
later on died, were in bad health and 
had been subjected to intense pilfer- 
ing by natives. Imagine this, com- 
bined with battling with impertinent 
and intractable races, on top of years 
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of drought and locusts: if one 
“runs in” a native for every petty 
offence there would be no time for 
any work at all. Finally, the law is 
taken into one’s own hands and by 
an wnfortunate chance one life is lost 
and another ruined ! 

Never a word is written about how 
the natives beg to come and live on 
our farms in preference to their own 
reserves—incidentally much of the 
finest land in Kenya is reserved for 
natives for ever. Never does one 
read of a reference to a settler giving 
his medicine ; spending hours settling 
their endless disputes; advancing 
money for wages to buy a wife; 
giving leave at a moment’s notice. 
The most bitter critics of Kenya’s 
inhabitants generally write and talk 
from lack of experience : often from 
hearsay and inaccurate reports pub- 
lished im the sensational Press. The 
majority of visitors leave with a 
totally different impression after 
actual contact with the native and 
the white man living amongst them 


India and Imperial 


Defence—II. 
By ‘Commodore 


QOXE of the aspects of the defence of 

India which calls for much eatn- 
est thought is the use of the air, 
both as a means of transport and for 
the suppression of the minor discords 
which are continually breaking out 
amongst the frontier tribes. 

There have been several incidents 
recently which have opened the pub- 
lic eye to the efficacy of the Royal 
Air Force in dealing with the minor 
threats to the peace of India, though 
there are two outstanding feats 
which, in recent years, have pointed 
an almost prophetic finger at the 
immense value of aircraft in the 
whole defence scheme for India. 

The first of these was the evacu- 
ation of the Embassy at Kabul dur- 
ing the Afghanistan revolution. 
The second was the flight over Mount 
Everest by Lord Clydesdale and his 
companions. 


Both these spectacular flights gave 
Great Britain a prestige which has 
helped her considerably in retaining 


great proportion of the population. 
They demonstrated, too, the power 
that can be wielded from the air in 
any sudden attack on Indian territory. 


The great value of an efficient Air 
Force in the general scheme of Indian 
defence lies firstly in the ability to 
break up a small insurrection before 
it has time to develop into anything 
large enongh to menace Indian 
security, and secondly, to transport 
troops rapidly to the key points in 
the event of any invasion of any 
size. 


As regards the first point, Gurda- 
spur, in the Punjab rebellion of 1919, 
afforded a remarkable illustration of 
the effectiveness of an aerial demon- 
stration in quelling unruly mobs. 

To get the utmost value from the 
forces required to guarantee Indian 
security, a very close co-operation 


the confidence and admiration of a 


EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


British Guiana.—Mr. V. J. 
Williams. 


West Indies—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Gilbert-Carter Messrs. 


Ansell Hart and J. Crawley 
(Jamaica). 


Canada.—Mr. Archie Spooner (So 


gary); R ood 
(Kequimalt); 1 -Col. 8S. T. and Mrs. 
ood (Regina); Mr. William A. 


Garrett (Toronto), Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane; Mr. Charles Waterman, 
manager of the Canada Im- 
porters (Calgary), Northway Hotel; 
instrument. man- 
. er, Canadian National Railways, 
dmonton) 51, Colebrooke Row; Mr. 
Jackson, of the 
Copper and Gold Mines, Ltd. (Tor- 
onto) and Mrs. Jackson Hotel 
Metropole; Mr. H. W. Beil, vice- 
president, Capital Loan and Mortgage 
Corporation and Equitable Trust Co., 
(Winnipeg), Claridge’s Hotel; Mr. 
n R. Rea (Toronto), Hotel 
Brig. -General Raymond ‘Brutinei 
(Montreal), Savoy Hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Musgrave, of Van- 
couver, B.C., Regent Palace Hotel; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cohen Stratton, of 
Winnipeg, No. Donovan Court 
Drayton 8.W.1; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cleaver Sullivan, of Montreal, 
9, Waterloo Place, S.W.1; Mr. E. 
Parkes, of Montreal. the Cumberland 
Hotel;' Mr. Richard Cowie, of Tor- 
onto, the Park Lane Hotel; Lt.-Col. 
and Mrs. Fell. of Vaneoniver, 34, 
Dover Street. Piccadilly, W.1; Miss 
Rosalind Dilworth, of Toronto, 
Mount Royal, Marble Arch: Mr. 8. 
C. Bealle, of Toronto. Piccadilly 
Hotel; Dr. . . Ferguson, of 
Wadena, Sas., Tudor Court Hotel 
8.W.7; Mr. and Mrs. Blair, of 
Quebec. Piccadilly Total: Mrs. and 
Miss Thomvson, Mrs E, Black 
and Miss Frances M. Biack: all of 
A Cumberland Hotel; 


ird, of Mont Cum: 
berland “Foie 


Lt.-Col. J. Fell and Mrs. Fell 
(Vanconver), my Dover St., Picca- 
dilly ; R. E. ‘Parkes (Vancouver), 
Cumberland c D. 1 

rner nc 
Road Stamford Hili, N 


East Africa.—Mr. = E. Frayling, 
Commissioner of Mines, Tanganyika 
Territory, Public Schools Club, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1; Mr. 
Groom, of Moshi, Tanganyika. Terri- 
tory, 67, Thornton Bedford 
Park, London, W.14; Mr. J. W, M. 
Williams, 22, Stanley Gardens, Ken- 
sington, London, W.11; Messrs. C. 
Conway and H. McNab and Mrs. 
Gregory (Nairobi); Mr. Brindley and 
Mrs. Cleaver (Kisumu). 

Southern Rhodesia.—Mrs. T. 

mey (Salisbury); Mrs. Llewellyn 
ord (Salisbury); Mr. and 
yton (Bulawavo); Mr. J. 

Harn (Gatooma); R. E. Hardman 

V.E.C. Lewis 


Betts (Salisbury). Dromey 
(Bulawayo), Captain E. Mi Allott 
(Melsetter), D. B. La 


(all of Salisbury): W. G. Swainson 
(Bulawayo); and Mr. J. F. Alexander 
(Salisbury). 


Australia—Sir Thomas Bavin, 
.C., former Nationalist Premier of 
New South Wales. on a private 
visit; Mr. Alexander Moir, a Sydney 
merchant; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. White, 
r. F. C. Basche, Mr. R. 8, Bonney 
and Mr. C. E. Moses (all of Sydney); 
and Professor W. J. Woodhouse (o 
Melbourne). 


between the Army and the Air Force 
is required. 

Any invasion is largely limited by 

geographical considerations which 
ate a considerable factor towards 
simplifying the defence of India from 
the British point of view and this 
also renders the work of the Air 
Force much more potent than would 
otherwise be the case. The effect of 


a squadron actin rapidly on the 
outbreak of trouble is — 
far-reaching and economica 

With a fairly large army in India 
to keep the peace internally and 
inspire confidence between the differ- 
ent sects, the job of the Air Force is 
not outrageously difficult. A watch- 
ful eye and a quick decision are 
enough to break up any incipient 
uprising outside Indian borders and 
a sufficient guarantee against any 
aggression on the part of a foreign 
power. 


Fiji Welcomes the Duke 


WV ONDERFUL memories of four 

glorious days must have been 
carried away by the Duke of 
Gloucester when he left the Fiji 
Islands on Tuesday. 


As son of the King, and great- 
grandson of Queen. Victoria — to 
whom the Fijians voluntarily ceded 
their islands in 1874—he was the 
spectator at rites and carnivals sel- 
dom seen by other than native eyes. 


At the Island of Beqa he saw the 
firewalkers. Stones were made red- 
hot, a dozen natives, descendants of 
the original firewalkers, rushed from 
the surrounding bush, and walked 
slowly along the circle of stones on 
their bare feet. 


Later, the Duke attended a fish 
drive, for which the natives, moving 
through the water in an _ever-nar- 
rowing circle, drove the fish into a 
net, near the Duke’s fibre canoe. So 
intense was the excitement that the 
Duke decided to swim to the scene of 
the catch. Although fully clothed, 
he slipped into the water and was 
soon among the natives, helping with 
the net. 


It is this informal friendliness of 
members of the Royal family which 
makes them so popular on their 
tours. 


Not far from Suva is the Isle of 
Bau, formerly a cannibal stronghold, 
and here the Duke was guest at a 
luncheon, served in true Fijian 
fashion—crabs, crayfish, prawns, and 
native vegetables, spread out on 
banana leaves, and eaten with the 
fingers. Two mekes (native dances) 
followed, during which the Duke 
was busy with his cinema-camera. 


These beautiful islands in the 
Southern Pacific will long remember 
his visit, and he has taken away 
with him a pictorial record of the 
native life which, perhaps, we may 
one of these days be privileged to 
see. 


New Zealand Day 


On’ Wednesday New Zealand cele- 
brated her 95th anniversary as a. 
British country. 


New Zealand Day was observed in 
London by a special service in the 
afternoon at St. Lawrence Jewry 
Church, near the Guildhall. Sir 
James Parr (High Commissioner) and 
many New Zealanders attended. 


In the evening the New Zealand 
Society held its annual dinner at the 
Savoy Hotel. 
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Why not a Holiday next Winter in Beautiful 


NEW ZEALAND 


WHERE IT WILL BE SUMMER 


There is no other country of equal size which has scenery so 
varied and beautiful as New Zealand. Her SOUNDS are 


In New Zealand the 
English #1 is worth 


#1. 4.0.. as against 
approximately 12/3 in 
most European holiday 
resorts; also you wil} 
find a99 percent British 


even grander than the Fiords of Norway; her LAKES as 
beautiful as those of Italy. Her ALPS compare with those 
of Switzerland. She has Thermal Wonders unequalled in 
the world. 


There is magnificent trout and salmon fishing, and the deep- 


sea angling for swordfish and mako shark is the BEST IN 
people who regard THE WORLD. 
the Motherland with 
affection and will 
give you the warmest 


welcome. 


Incomparable red and fallow Deer-Stalking; and Moose, 
Wapiti, Chamois and Thar are plentiful. 


A special representative of the New Zealand Government 
Tourist Department, recently from New Zealand, deals with 
inquiries, and will supply itineraries and estimates of costs. 


For full information and booklets, apply to the 


High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2 
or to leading Local Tourist and Shipping Agencies. 


To Create Employment THE 


EMPIRE OFFICERS’ (1914-1918) GUILD INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
Registered Under War Charities Act 1916 APPEALS 


Tel.: VIC. 3144 48, GILLINGHAM ST., S.W.1 for the support of all patriotic people in its 


Help urgently needed for new Hostels, Occupational struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
Centres and nvalescent Homes a ushey an : 

Sudbury. Furniture, Beds and Bedding, Clothes, becoming a second Ireland | 
etc., wanted at once. 

This Guild has found work for over 200 officers and 


ex-service men in six months. For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 
Please write and send — | ~aprrenate er come and INDI A DEFENCE LE AGUE 


FULL ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 


‘LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 
Patron—H.R.H. Princess Louise (Ducness oF ARGYLL) 


Are the easy to buy Hon. or 
in YOUR Town? Vice-Patron--Tae DUcHESS oF ATHOLL, D.B E., M.P. 


Presideot—Tax Rient Hon. Frepx. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER. M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 


The Empire Homemakers Institute 
Hon. Treasurer—-THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


was formed to promote the better knowledge 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire Goods 
in every town. 
Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us begin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower. Regent Street, London, §.W.1 


To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ex- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124. BELGRAVE RD., 
| WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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that even an 
English winter 
cannot freeze them 


that these winter oils 
~ are used for breaking 
: world’s speed records 


WINTE 


AA 
Daring cold weather, the 
makers of the following 


Goon you to change over to 

AUSTIN - HILLMAN SINGER 

BSA. HUMBER SUNBEAM 

CHRYSLER MORRIS SS. 

CITROEN RILEY TALBOT 

CROSSLEY TEN ROVER TRIUMPH can give you 
castro, CW 

is officially recommended or approved for cold ; h d i 

FORD HUDSON JOWETT 

STANDARD STUDEBAKER 

TERRAPLANE VAUXHALL 


PASSANT 


Of all the famous Port Wines which bear the 
SANDEMAN name, there is one of peculiar 
interest in so far as both its quality and title 
are concerned. It is “ Partners” Port—so 
named because it is the particular port favoured 
by the Sandeman directors. It is a fine “‘Ruby” 
wine — composed of choice wines specially 
selected from the best succeeded Vintages. If 
you like a full, rich, ruby Port, try “Partners.” 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G.SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


MOTORING 


THE SUPERIORITY OF 
ENGLISH CARS 


By Sefton Cummings 


T was not so many years ago that the ex- 
perienced motorist who wanted value for his 
money turned his attention to imported vehicles, 
unless he could pay for the most expensive British 
make. 

There was in those days a good deal of justifica- 
tion for his action. Undoubtedly, in essentials, he 
got considerably more for his money. He never 
got the finish, perhaps, that he would get on an 
English car, and, certainly, though he got more 
attractive lines, he did not get such durable coach- 
work. But he got a sound engine and a sturdy 
chassis, more power for the same money than an 
English model would provide, and, before British 
makers introduced them, such refinements as front 
wheel brakes. 

To-day it is hard to realise that this was ever the 
case. The development of the British: motor car, 
on slightly different lines from its Continental 
sister, yet on the lines most suitable for this 
country, has been nothing short of phenomenal. 

The import duties have certainly helped to con- 
tribute towards this, as has our abandonment of 
the gold standard. The first allowed English 
manufacturers breathing space to put their house 
in order; the second, by still further restricting 
foreign competition, enabled our home manufac- 
turers to produce on such a scale that they can now 
offer infinitely better value for money than any 
foreign competitors. 


Healthy Rivalry 


What has happened is that competition to-day, 
instead of being between English and foreign 
makes, is between home firms. The healthy 
rivalry so necessary if the public is to get good 
value, is present; at the same time the market is 
big enough for all the leading makers of popular 
models to keep their production costs down to 
reasonable limits. 

There have, it is true, been firms which have 
gone under; yet, in practically every case these 
have been suppliers of luxury or semi-luxury cars 
which have failed to satisfy the popular demand. 

It is true to say that the small car of to-day is 
fitted with every possible refinement. I drove one 
costing considerably less than two hundred pounds 
a few weeks ago. It had an excellent four-door 
saloon body with sliding top, synchro-mesh gears 
on three speeds, a free-wheeling device which could 
be brought into use or not at the driver’s option, 
electric signal arms, screen wiper, dipping head- 
lights, and a special easy starting device, together 
with numerous other accessories. 

I do not suggest that I have seen nothing new 
on Continental models. There is the Mercedes 
independent, spiral spring suspension on all four 
wheels with special differential. But, whereas a 
few years ago I might have doubted whether Eng- 

lish makers would experiment with such a method, 
to-day I am quite sure that they will. 
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Treasury’s Tight-Fist Policy 


(By Our City Editor) 


T is to be feared that the Treasury fails to 
I recognise the difference between necessary and 
unnecessary measures for the protection of the 
sterling exchange and its obstinacy in refusing to 
allow the transfer of British capital to foreign 
hands for projects likely, in the long run, to be 
highly remunerative to this country is becoming 
increasingly evident. We have already expressed 
the opinion in this column, on the strength of the 
Overseas Trade returns, that Britain is not paying 
her way under the present conditions of restricted 
international trade and that the only way to make 
good the deficit is by means of an increased return 
on investments abroad. To pretend that this 
country cannot afford to employ capital abroad is 
surely ridiculous when money is so plentiful in the 
London market that the Government is able to 
borrow on Treasury Bills at under 4s. per cent. 
per annum and investors are unable to obtain more 
than 2} per cent. on gilt-edged stocks with income- 
tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. 


The Red Star Case 

The example of the sale of the Red Star Line 
of ships is now before us to show how mistaken 
is the Treasury policy. These ships, offered by 
American interests to a British group, could now 
have been bringing in a satisfactory income to this 
country which would have contributed to the pay- 
ments which have to be made by Britain abroad 
for her excess of imports over exports of goods. 
But the Treasury obstinately refused to allow the 
export of capital’? which the purchase of the 
ships, offered at bargain prices, would have 
entailed. So we have now the highly edifying 
report that the ships have passed into German 
hands to be used in competition against British 
lines! Germany, in her appalling economic 
position, unable to meet her loan interest to 
British inyestors, is able to allow the ‘‘ export of 
capital’’ necessary to complete what promises to be 
a highly profitable bargain, which all goes to show 
how undesirable is a Government financial 
dictatorship. 

Speculation 

The past week or so has brought to light the 
existence of unhealthy speculation in more than 
one direction. This has culminated in the failure 
of one of the leading Baltic firms for, it is feared, 


a large amount, while in Mincing Lane the un- 
warrantable gambling in shellac and pepper has 
brought more than one leading firm to the verge 
of ruin, only averted in the case of shellac by the 
action of big financial interests, largely concerned 
with the tobacco trade, in coming to the rescue 
and financing the enormous stocks which have to 
be carried for some time to come. Further, we 
have, on the Stock Exchange, the spectacle of 
Commonwealth Mining and Finance 5s. shares 
falling in a week from 17s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. involving 
quite a number of the injudicious public, 
encouraged by some of our popular contemporaries 
to gamble, in considerable loss. 


There is still time to take warning from these 
events and to avoid the kind of ‘‘ boom ”’ which 
came to an unpleasantly sudden end in 1929. But 
if a recurrence of such a ‘‘ boom ”’ is seen, there 
will be some excuse, for it is not reasonable to 
expect investors to be satisfied with a safe return 
of 2? per cent. with income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. 
Either there must be an end to the present artificial 
‘“ cheap money ”’ period which the Treasury at the 
moment is doing its best to maintain, or these 
waves of unhealthy speculation will occur from 
time to time. 


Television Shares 

The official report on television was followed by 
a huge rise in the shares of Baird Television and 
other companies, some of which are only remotely 
connected with the development of this new ven- 
ture. Baird Television 5s. deferred, which a week 
previously had been 3s. 3d. soared to 14s. while 
the 5s. A’”’ preferred shot up to 3}. A-.large 
number of these are held by a Gaumont-British 
subsidiary and the G.B. company’s ordinary 
changed hands at one time up to 13s. All sorts 
of wireless and cable shares participated in the rise 
which has been far too rapid for justification. No 
doubt buyers have in mind the huge profits which 
were earned during the early stages of wireless, 
but Television has a long way to go yet before the 
profit-earning stage is reached. It is to be feared 
that the collapse of the Commonwealth Mining 
gamble has led to a wave of speculation in this new 
direction and the public investor should resist the 
temptation to join in at these high prices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


New Mechanical Crop Drier 


{From Sir RICHARD PAGETt). 

SIR,—The importance, to National Welfare, of greatly 
extending our home production of foodstuffs, dairy pro- 
ducts, etc., is now becoming more generally recognised ; 
but the methods of bringing about the desired revival are 
less clearly understood. 

The harvesting problem has been solved—largely by 
the researches of the late Mr. Arthur J. Mason of 
Chicago, and by the recent work of Messrs. Wilder, of 
Reading and Wallingford. 


The greatest technical advance in crop drying has 
been made in Germany—where Professor Rosin, of 
Charlottenburg, has developed a new method of rapid 
drying, known as the Rema Rosin Rapid Circulation 
Drier. 


It is applicable to all kinds of crop of varying moisture 
content—including sugar beet tops (which produce a 
dried product with a feeding value comparable with that 
of oats, kale, potatoes, etc.) and can dry crops of different 
character in succession, without any difficulty or delay 
such as is entailed by the other known systems. Its cap- 
ital costs and working costs are very low—the products 
are uniformly dried under all conditions. 


The Rema Rosin Rapid Circulation Drier has been in 
commercial (agricultural) use for three years in Germany 
and for two in Denmark. It has actually been made and 
— for some years in this country, byt only for drying 
coal, 

The adoption of the Rema Rosin Drier for agricultural 
purposes offers very great advantages—the Patent rights 
are available—and all that is needed is the provision of 
sufficient capital to carry out a full scale working of the 
apparatus under British agricultural conditions. 


What is needed in such a case is the support of a few 
people with vision, enterprise and capital, who will 


_demonstrate the new system and point the way towards 


greater prosperity. 


If even a million acres of good average grass lands 
were intensively manured, and the resulting crop mech- 
anically harvested and artificially dried in the way sug- 
gested, we should produce about £15 millions’ worth of 
ideal cattle food instead of about £8 millions’ worth of 
average hay—we should employ nearly 30,000 additional 
men, and we should very greatly increase our home pro- 
duction of dairy, pig and poultry products, with a corres- 
ponding increase in our national security. 


1, Devonshire Terrace, W.2. RICHARD PAGEr. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Ample bathrooms. 


Inclusive terms fr. 

EXTRAS. Good English food, well cooked, 
liberally served. Resident Proprietor. 


120 rooms H. & C. water, and ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 


LONDON'S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, 


A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens, buses and Tubes to all parts. 
H. & C. water and gas fire in bedrooms. 


Central Heating. Lift. 
; ens p.w. 12s, dly. 
as 


LONDON 
THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

A most modern and popular Hotel. 
Everything to ensure luxurious comfort and 
service, Lift, Central Heating 
water all bedrooms. Over-bed light, etc. 
Cuisine quite a _ feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. Buses 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. 
PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 
Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 

Terms are inclusive. No Extras. 


and bath. Ni 


i From 3} gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Continental service. Fully Licensed. or rounds 16. Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 
Moderate En Pension and half Pension rates Tus. ; sospectus free. we Resident Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 
ysicians, 


Bes. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoMFORTABLE.”’ 


ORTH CORNWALL.—Rock Hotel, Rock 
(Licensed), Facin 
Golf, (St. Enodoc) 


ard Tennis Court, 
Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


ESTCLIFF.—Allerton Private Hotel, 
Crowstone Road; near Sea. From 


South, H two guineas weekly. 


IRENCESTER.—Kine’s Head _ Hotel. 
’Phone, 55. First Class. Moderate 
'erms. 


: Oban 4. 
OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse. 
Stanway, near Wincucomse, Glos. 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel. Largest 
in West Highlands. 
. and A.C, 
Telegrams: Western : 


and Leading 
A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.C 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


ls following SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will be awarded : 


de France. 


1. About 10 Scholarships, of which 3 will be 


LD World Cottage Guest House. of the value of £100 a year. Others of 
Electric light. Constant hot water. £30, £60 and £40 a year. 
ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- coud F of 2. Exhibitions of £25 a year. 
phone : Droitwich 38. 8. One Music Scholarship of £70 a year, 


with free tuition in Music. 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- OXFORD. A small and unexpectedly i 4. The Prentice-Whitley Exhibition of £75 


phone: Droitwich 50. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 


hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 
terms. The Castle Hotel. 
el. : 


a year. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June Ist, 1935. 


Particulars from the Secretary and Bursar. 


Superior Board-Residence. Every com- 
fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele- 


REMBRANDT ROOMS 
(Opp. Brompton Parish Church and Oratory) 


FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


TOURS 


. — MOUNTAIN TRAVEL 
CLUB: Aug. 10th-24th. Two con- 


phone 47. 


Crown Hotel, 'Phone: 53. 


current tours, Motoring ‘800 Kms.). £10 10s. 
Climbing, £6. _Particulars—Secretary, 57, 
Jackson Road, Scunthorpe. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
4 on front. Telephone 761, 762. 
ms. 


Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 6. 


STAMPS 


ROCKSIDE. The favourite 


all-the-year Hydro. P 
Ph, Matlock 312. Tel.: Rockside, Matlock. wold 


OUTHWOLD Grand Hotel. First class, 
facing sea. Garage. 


el: Grand, Southwold, Centra] £585) 


qrakrs Wanted. Highest prices paid for 
_ collections or mixed lots. Send or call, 
*Phone: South- BEACE, 15, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 (phone, 
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